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THE IOWA HISTORICAL DEPARTMENT 


By Ora WILLIAMS 


The Iowa Historical Department commenced as a hobby. 
That is the way of a good many beginnings. A bright 
young printer got the idea as he was sweeping out the 
office of a country newspaper. The young man rescued 
from the waste basket the wrapper of a package thrown 
there by his employer who had also been his schoolmate at 
an academy. The employer asked why, and the boy said 
he was interested in the signature by which the package 
had been franked. It was the signature of a then famous 
United States Senator who had placed his name there in 
lieu of a postage stamp. A newspaper office is a good 
place for starting a hobby of this kind, and the collection 
grew. It interested the boss and the apprentice. Its im- 
mense possibilities soon became evident and the hobby 
took definite shape. 

The young man who leaned on a broom as he rescued 
a signature from the waste basket was Charles Aldrich. 

The signature thus first noticed was that of Thomas H. 
Benton of Missouri, the ‘Old Bullion’ of other days, and in 
due time Charles Aldrich secured a copy of Benton’s book, 
Thirty Years’ View, pasted the signature therein, and loaned 
the book into oblivion. But the hobby was a spirited horse 
and Mr. Aldrich rode it well and to a final goal not often 
attained. 

The Iowa Department of History and Archives, long and 
familiarly known to all as the “Iowa Historical Department,” 
is this year celebrating its semicentennial as an organized 
department of the state. The chief value of this review of 
its history is that planning for the next fifty years may be 
better. The Department did not spring forth in full strength 
as if by some magic touch. Before the official date of the 
beginning a great deal had been done. It is what was in 
the minds of a large number of those who had engaged in 
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making history or in keeping the record, chief among whom 
was Charles Aldrich. They formed a pattern that has been 
closely followed. 

It was in Warren, Pennsylvania, that Aldrich picked up 
his first autograph.The editor who was willing had been a 
schoolmate in an academy at Jamestown, N. Y. He soon 
found himself shifting about, after the manner of craftsmen 
of his time, editing newspapers, getting married and look- 
ing with longing eyes to the then far west. Mr. Aldrich tried 
out his editorial capacity at Olean, N.Y., and elsewhere, 
and the test was satisfactory. The hobby was nine years 
old when Aldrich and wife, in 1857, started for the land be- 
yond the big river, without social security number or any 
guaranty beyond that of willing hands and honest purposes. 

Charles Aldrich found himself among kindred spirits in 
this newly formed frontier society. The men and women 
were of a type common to the pioneering movement. They 
had all the varied talents and characteristics essential for 
the making of a state. It was exceedingly fortunate that 
Mr. Aldrich, when he edged his way to the very rim of the 
frontier with a printing press and a valuable hobby, brought 
with him a wife who was a true helpmate. Together they 
entered into all the activities of the ambitious folks of 
Webster City, the newly established county seat of Hamil- 
ton County, and in the Hamilton Freeman they made rec- 
ord of the progress of a typical Iowa community. 

The editorial sanctum of that time was a center of politi- 
cal and cultural activity. The editor not only tried to print 
the news but he had a hand in moulding public opinion. 
The era was rich in political currents. In the region from 
whence Aldrich came the Free Soil movement was rising to 
its high duty, and in Iowa Mr. Aldrich found the first state 
admitted into the Union with its soil dedicated to human 
freedom. The time of compromises was drawing to an end. 

Mr. Aldrich became and long continued a newspaper 
editor of much influence, and as such and as a legislator he 


came to know lowa history and Iowa men in a way most 
useful to the state. 
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The zeal with which the making of a historical collection 
had been started in 1848 in a small town hemmed in by 
mountains found greater freedom on the prairies of lowa. 
There was much letter writing and many little journeys to 
the haunts of the great both in the United States and across 
the ocean. The rare genius that comes with persistence 
and singleness of purpose yielded rich returns that will be 
appreciated by many generations of Iowans. : 

When the building of the state capitol was nearly fin- 
ished and the commission was buying the furniture, in the 
early 1880's, Mr. Aldrich instigated the making of two auto- 
graph cases sufficient to hold a large part of his collection 
that had grown steadily through thirty years. They were 
located in an out-of-the-way place on the basement floor ot 
the capitol but by the time the building itself was formally 
dedicated Mr. Aldrich had made his nook popular. 

These collection cases form the corner stone of the His- 
torical Department. They stand today at the entrance to 
the main office and have back of them a dozen others filled 
with material the value of which is beyond estimation. 
One of these original cases bears a plate on which is in- 
scribed: 


The Aldrich Collection. Presented to the State 
of lowa by Charles Aldrich and Matilda Williams 
Aldrich, of Webster City, Hamilton county, June 10, 
1884. 


The idea of a state historical department was in the 
mind of Mr. Aldrich long before this, but it was too soon 
to have it become a reality. The first case contains prop- 
erly the writings and portraits of the presidents of the 
United States. But the nineteenth century was notable for 
its great men and great women and these and the notable 
personages of Iowa fill the cases. 

The craftsmen were still at work on the state capitol 
when the two cases were set up and Mr. Aldrich borrowed 
a chair and a desk. He asked and received no compen- 
sation for his first work. It was a labor of love for him 
and his wife. But he knew public men, from having been 
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a clerk of the House of Representatives several terms and 
a member of the legislature from Hamilton County, and 
the wide acquaintance thus made and his high standing as 
a newspaper editor with convictions, opened the way for 
realizing his dreams. He had learned that a man with a 
vision, even though only the editor of a weekly newspaper, 
had the power to move mountains by sticking to the job, 
for indeed it was like moving a mountain to get his dream 
embodied in a statute, and his autograph collection estab- 
lished as he had wished. 

Funds were grudgingly contributed by a legislature to 
add two more autograph cases and to pay postage as. the 
founder searched for more material that should be reclaim- 
ed from waste baskets and musty attics. The job was be- 
coming too big for the founder. The history makers and 
the history recorders the legislators and the editors, were 
becoming deeply interested. The next step was to hold a 
reunion of surviving members of the legislators of the terri- 
tory and state and others who had held high office. A call 
was signed by a number of well known men. The response 
was good and the first reunion opened on February 24, 
1886. There were nearly a hundred persons present. The 
state was forty years old but the pioneering days were fresh 
to the memory of many. The state capitol was almost com- 
pleted and only a few of the departments were in the old 
temporary capitol. 

It was a notable convention, a meeting of prominent and 
forceful men. There were several who had been members 
of the territorial legislatures and one who was conspicuous 
in the very first one held. A majority of the men had been 
prominent in the public service or in private life through 
many years. Here was a man who was builder of the capi- 
tol, another who helped organize the state, editors who had 
participated in the struggles of early statehood, judges, edu- 
cators and preachers and city and railroad builders. The 
reunion included sessions in the two halls of the General 
Assembly and many fine speeches were made. By resolu- 
tion the officers elected were asked to call another meeting 
to be held four years later, which was done. 
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This first reunion came to an abrupt end in an unhappy 
climax that forcibly pressed upon the attention of everyone 
the frailty of human life and the imperative need for secur- 
ing of the pioneer lawmakers a record of their own notable 
contribution to history. The joint meeting with members 
of the House of Representatives was about concluded when 
Judge James L. Mitchell arose to speak. He had been a 
member of the Ninth General Assembly and later had gone 
to Nebraska after a brilliant career as a soldier of the Union 
army. Judge Mitchell was making the final response to 
greetings and had just said: 

“I revere the men and the labors of the Ninth General 
Assembly and I must ever love the patriotism and heroic 
devotion of the Iowa soldiers.” 

His voice then fell to a whisper, and, as he remarked 
that he had already spoken too long, he fell to the floor of 
the House and never spoke again. 

The present writer has a vivid recollection of the con- 
sternation of the tragic incident; and later had the pleasure 
of assisting Mr. Aldrich in preparing for publication the re- 
port of the reunion. 

This tragic episode served to focus attention in all parts 
of the state upon the meeting of those pioneer public serv- 
ants, and to remind one and all of the great services they 
had rendered, of which too little was fully known. 

The years that followed were fruitful in arousing much 
public favor for the work being done. The elder statesmen 
were thoroughly committed to the support of what seemed 
to be in the mind of Mr. Aldrich, but which had not as yet 
been formed into a plan. Great interest was shown by 
the newspaper editors, partly because of their affection for 
a fellow editor with a vision, but more so because his work 
was right in line with their daily task of recording history 
as it was being made. The autograph collection already 
made was the source of material for a number of interest- 
ing newspaper and magazine articles and had attracted 
attention in other states. 

The second reunion resulted in the formation of the 
Pioneer Lawmakers Association, which has been continued 
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to the present time. This reunion met in February, 1890, 
when the Twenty-Third General Assembly was in session. 
The attendance was large and the personnel was of the 
same distinguished character as that which had been seen 
at the first reunion. At the outset the following resolution 
was offered and passed unanimously: 


Whereas, by reason of long neglect and indifference on 
the part of our former authorities and our citizens, many val- 
uable records, pamphlets and other documents have either 
been destroyed, lost or gathered into public libraries abroad, 
therefore be it 


Resolved, that it is the sense of the Pioneer Lawmakers of 
Iowa in session that the General Assembly be earnestly in- 
vited and urged to take immediate steps to collect and pre- 
serve all documents written or printed pertaining to the his- 
tory of the Territory and State of Iowa. 


There was the usual courtesy session with the two 
houses of the General Assembly and a number of able 
speeches recalling the legislative work of past years. Mr. 
Aldrich, who in the meantime had moved into the state 
library with his autograph cases, invited those attending 
the reunion to visit the same and look over the collection. 
Afterwards the following indorsement was adopted: 

Resolved, that as the early history of every state is a mat- 
ter of great imporiance, and the historical collection in the 
state library, known as the “Aldrich collection,’ is now and in 
coming years will be of great value, and the time and labor 
necessary to be spent in attending to the same, are more 
than any private citizen can afford to give without a com- 
pensation, therefore we respectfully ask the General Assembly 
to make sufficient appropriation therefor. 


The legislature did take notice of this modest request 
and provided funds to buy more cases and to give Mr. 
Aldrich a very modest wage to be superintendent of the 
same for two years. 

Governor Larrabee in his message to the General As- 
sembly in 1888 had indorsed the work being done, and 
Governor Boies two years later did the same. When the 
third reunion was held in February, 1892, a bill had already 
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been introduced by Senator Charles H. Gatch of Polk 
County, and this was indorsed by the association, which 
further added, 

Especially do we approve of the main feature of the bill, 
which is to appoint a curator of historical collections, who 
shall, in the language of the bill, proceed to collect and ar- 
range books, maps, charts, public documents, manuscripts 
and other papers and materials illustrative of the history of 
Iowa in particular and of the west generally. 


With this backing the bill quickly passed the Senate 
unanimously and the House with very little opposition, and 
it was approved by the Governor on April 8, 1892. Thus 
was the Department made a part of the work of the state 
itself. 

The bill authorized that three rooms in the basement 
of the state house be set apart for this new Department and 
that for two years there should be an appropriation for 
each year of $7,500, and thereafter $6,000 annually for sup- 
port and to pay the cost of additions and upkeep. 

Charles Aldrich was appointed curator by the board of 
trustees for the state library and was given a salary of 
$1,200 a year. He named B. F. Gue, former lieutenant gov- 
ernor, as his assistant, and they went to work the first of 
July following. 

The new department of the state grew with amazing 
rapidity. More cases were bought and filled. Newspaper 
files were accumulated rapidly. The collection of oil paint- 
ings of prominent men got under way. A library was or- 
ganized. Valuable gifts had been made to the Department. 
But for lack of room the state was continually losing valu- 
able material. The need of a hall for a natural history and 
science museum for the state at the state capital had be- 
come apparent. 

Curator Aldrich stated in his first formal report to the 
General Assembly that the construction of a memorial hall 
or historical building “would seem to be a great public 
necessity." Iowa was entitled to have and maintain a state 
historical museum, and it should be kept growing, for as 
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he said, “a finished museum is a dead museum.” And he 
added: 


There is apparently no end to the amount of materials 
which may be readily obtained for this purpose. The great 
need is a place in which they can be safely kept and con- 
veniently exhibited. 


The appeal fell upon deaf legislative ears, but the editors 
and public men had heard, and they kept up agitation. 

One of the first things done under direction of the trus- 
tees for the Department was to resume publication of The 
Annals of Iowa, a quarterly journal of historical information. 
This was commenced in 1893 after several years of aban- 
donment. It was the plan of the curator and trustees to 
have the state publish an organ for dissemination of his- 
torical information with sufficient state support to keep it 
free from any commercialism or bias. 


The difficulties in the way of securing a state historical 
building were great. There was no place for it on the state 
house grounds. The only other land owned by the state 
was not well located. The legislators were quick to res- 
pond to askings for institutions anywhere in the state ex- 
cept at the seat of government. The up-state prejudice 
against anything that might even incidentally be of benefit 
to the capital city of the state was strong. Mr. Aldrich, 
who had been a legislator, well understood the seriousness 
of this handicap to his plans. 

To illustrate the situation and to indicate the resource- 
fulness of the curator, let us follow his footsteps. The pres- 
ent curator visited the Department on one of his periodical 
visits to Des Moines, having transferred his activities from 
the Iowa State Register under James S. Clarkson to the 
Sioux City Journal under George D. Perkins. Mr. Aldrich 
explained to him his desire to secure newspaper publicity 
for his project for a historical building. He could get fine 
publicity through the Des Moines newspapers, of which 
there were four, but to do so would almost certainly react 
against his plans. He knew there were jealousies that 
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would decry the suggestion as merely another evidence of 
the selfishness of the people at the capital city. 

The upshot of it was that upon return to his desk in the 
editorial rooms of the Journal the present writer prepared 
a journalistic boost for the movement, and Mr. Perkins used 
it as an editorial. Mr. Aldrich made that the basis of a 
statewide campaign and held it up as evidence that the 
move was something that did not originate in the capital 
city. The ruse worked, and Mr. Aldrich went before the 
next legislature asking for money because of a demand 
that came from all over the state. 

The Twenty-Sixth General Assembly, in an act approved 
April 17, 1896, authorized the purchase of ground for a 
“memorial, historical and art building’’ and made an ap- 
propriation to start the work. The act was defective, but 
the next year when the same legislature met in special ses- 
sion for another purpose the act was repealed and another 
substituted, under which the work was commenced. True 
to form the legislature had made an appropriation entirely 
too small, and from time to time more money had to be 
secured by dint of hard begging and weary lobbying. 

On the site of the present Des Moines Public Library, the 
State of lowa owned a small building on the west bank of 
the Des Moines river which was used as an armory for the 
National Guard. This was sold to provide purchase money 
for the ground for the new historical building. The site 
bought was that of the old home of Harrison Lyon, one of 
the men who secured the location of the state capitol in 
Des Moines by donation of land and money. 

The corner stone was laid May 17, 1899, while the work 
was well under way. John A. Kasson, American statesman 
and diplomat, delivered a notable address, in which he 
said: 

In recent years the importance of historical collections 
has been more and more appreciated as aids to education, 
and it marks an epoch in our local history when the State 
supplements the general educational advantages of our State 
university and colleges and schools with the foundation of a 
historical museum freely accessible to all its people. We 
may confidently hope that the citizens of the State will ac- 
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tively cooperate in its development here, as elsewhere in 
the Union, by liberal contributions to its enlargement. The 
Historical Department, for which the State is providing a 
home, will be an important auxiliary in the development of 
the higher education of our future citizens. 


Before the first of the next year the Department had been 
moved into the new building and a fresh start was made in 
the task of expanding and enlarging the divisions to meet 
the growing demand. It seemed to be almost the culmina- 
tion of the life work of the founder. 

The west wing of the Historical Memorial and Art Build- 
ing, as it had been called, was hardly completed when the 
Department was compelled to move into it because of pres- 
sure for more office space in the capitol. But other appro- 
priations followed and by 1912 the entire building had been 
completed and occupied. The cost had been about $375,- 
000, but the value of the material placed therein could only 
be stated in millions. 

The Iowa State Library then and for many years in 
charge of Johnson Brigham was assigned rooms in the new 
building, but the law division retained the old quarters 
near the supreme court rooms. Later the lowa Library 
Commission was assigned space for the traveling library 
and as headquarters for library work out in the state. The 
medical division of the library also secured a place in the 
building. There was some embarassing confusion due to 
the placing of the Historical Department and the library 
activities under one board, and especially because the en- 
tire membership of the supreme court was on the board, 
which made it certain that the law division of the library 
would generally receive first attention. There was an un- 
fortunate mingling of appropriations and no clear division 
of duties and responsibilities. But all who were concerned 
were loyal citizens and deeply interested in the work, and 
it early became evident that if the old story of losses by 
neglect and inadequate facilities was not to be repeated, 
there would have to be a great expansion in available 
rooms and working force. 
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Not until in 1906 was it recognized that a vital part of 
the historical museum must ever be the archives, or public 
records of the transactions of the state with its citizens, and 
an archives division was established, and definite work on 
the archives was undertaken. 

At some point in the general development of the work, 
the present historical and genealogical library was defin- 
itely separated from the state library and a new line of 
work commenced. The State library was first a Territorial 
library, and Congress had bought the books with expecta- 
tion that they would always remain as a State library for 
reference purposes. Such of the books as had special sig- 
nificance in lowa history became the foundation of the new 
library of the Department. To these were added the books 
by Iowa authors, the books of science and history that 
would be useful to students of lowa and the collection of 
family histories used in genealogy. 

Mr. Aldrich as a newspaper editor quite naturally began 
early the collection of files of lowa newspapers and all this 
was placed under the Historical Department; and now the 
newspaper division is of surpassing importance to all stu- 
dents of Iowa history and people. The enlargement of the 
natural history and scientific museum, the addition of war 
records and materials, and the enlargement of the collec- 
tion of oil portraits, all followed as a matter of course. 

In realization of his own declining strength, Mr. Aldrich 
had induced Edgar R. Harlan to come into the Department 
with a view to the succession in the post of curator. Upon 
the passing of Mr. Aldrich, March 8, 1908, Mr. Harlan con- 
tinued as he had been before, an assistant actually in 
charge of the work, and a year later he was made curator 
and commenced the great work of expanding the Depart- 
ment much as planned by the founder but along many new 
lines. 

Edgar Ruby Harlan was suited to the task as perhaps 
no one else at that time. He had grown up in surround- 
ings that suggested the romance of Iowa history. He had 


studied law at Drake university and opened a law office 
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in Keosauqua. He had married, and his wife was daughter 
of a venerated pioneer of Von Buren County. Mr. Harlan 
was elected county attorney. But he was interested in his- 
tory and helped his father-in-law, George C. Duffield, in 
the preparation of some articles for The Annals of Iowa. 
Mr. Aldrich and Mr. Harlan quite naturally came together, 
and the latter made the sacrifice of giving up a promising 
career at the law for the harder and less remunerative la- 
bors of a historical collector and compiler. 

Curator Harlan was familiar with every detail of the 
work when he was given full charge, under a sympathetic 
board and state officials who understood the value of his- 
torical records. Mr. Harlan had a vision that went far be- 
yond the confines of his growing department. He added 
to every division. He secured more portraits, more books, 
more manuscripts, and everything. He became tremen- 
dously interested in the Mesquakie Indians living in lowa, 
the remnant of the Foxes and a few Sauks, and he not only 
secured a splendid collection of Indian handiwork but gath- 
ered the stories of the Indians themselves and stored away 
a vast amount of material, the worth of which will be better 
known in later years. 

Mr. Harlan traveled about the state a great deal in 
search of information and became deeply impressed with 
the need and the possibility of a vast system of state parks. 
He actively entered into the movement to create such a 
system and was for years secretary of the park board en- 
gaged in starting this work. His foresight led to the mak- 
ing of many of the parks and his untiring energy was large- 
ly responsible for the system and the general conservation 
movement of the state. 

To Mr. Harlan is due a large part of the credit for the 
enlargement of the state capitol grounds. The state house. 
had been completed in 1886 but by reason of the expan- 
sion of Des Moines in other directions the surroundings of 
the same were of a poor kind and in many respects a dis- 
grace to the State. Mr. Harlan joined with others in a move 
to change this situation. A hard fight was necessary to: 
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secure the authority for the enlargement, and after it was 
done there was much bitterness and an effort to make use 
of the improvement for political purposes. But in the end 
the capitol park was enlarged to about ninety acres and 
it is now the pride of all Iowa people. 

In this work, Mr. Harlan had the active and effective 
support of Geo. W. Clarke, who had been elected governor. 

Mr. Harlan was fortunate in having the confidence of 
the late Gen. Grenville M. Dodge, distinguished civil war 
commander and the engineer for construction of the Union 
Pacific Railroad. His official records and the gifts that 
marked his notable career are in the Department. It is a 
very valuable collection and a room is set apart for this 
alone. Through the gifts of Gen. Dodge there was built on 
the capitol grounds the beautiful Allison monument. A fine 
portrait of the General adorns the Department library. 

Another room set apart is the Emerson Hough room, 
with valuable material contributed by that Iowa author. 
Mr. Harlan also fitted up the Davenport room, with excellent 
articles of historical value, the gift of members of the family 
of founders of the City of Davenport. 

Publication of the quarterly journal of historical infor- 
mation, The Annals of lowa, had been taken up after 
abandonment for a time, by Mr. Aldrich, and Mr. Harlan 
continued this with much ability. He called to his assis- 
tance, David C. Mott, who was a veteran newspaper man 
who had served in the legislature from two different coun- 
ties. He maintained the high character of the publication 
and added to the historical collections. 

The archives division was always a problem. Under 
Cassius C. Stiles, the state records were rescued from the 
hidden places and an orderly system adopted that has been 
the pattern elsewhere. Now other states are building up 
archives departments and the United States government has 
engaged in the same work. Iowa has a splendid collection 
of the records of census enumerations commencing in terri- 
torial days and these have become precious. 

The growth of patriotic organizations and the calls for 
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information as to ancestors of the Revolutionary or Colonial 
times, indicated need for developing a good library of 
genealogy and family history. This task fell to Alice Marple, 
who entered upon it with tremendous zeal and enthusiasm, 
with the result that the Department now has a library of 
genealogy that is consulted not alone by Iowa people but 
by those from states far to the east or the west. 

The museum of natural history and science was in 
charge of Joseph Steppan for many years, and it is a mine 
of information for students of bird and animal life, geology 
and archeology, Indian customs and equipment, military 
affairs, guns, weapons, pioneer implements and _ utensils; 
and this mine is being worked every week by school and 
college students from all parts of the state. 

In addition to those mentioned already the Department 
has had the services of Ellen D. Spaulding, Mary B. Whit- 
comb, Alice M. Steele, Martha Watson, Ida M. Huntington 
and Halla M. Rhode in various capacities and all con- 
tributed much to the collection. 

The newspaper collection got an early start and it is 
especially fine in the files of early state newspapers. There 
has been neither money nor available room for properly 
caring -for this collection, and it is inevitable that resort 
must be had to the filming process to keep the record as 
desired. 

In the work of enlarging the portrait gallery of eminent 
men and women of Iowa, the curators engaged in much 
personal work, with the result that lowa has a wonderful 
collection of these portraits. The help of many volunteers 
contributed to this splendid gallery. 

Mr. Harlan continued as curator until March, 1937, and 
he lived in retirement until July, 1941. Mr. Aldrich and Mr. 
Harlan piloted the Department for full forty-five years. The 
one could properly be called the founder and the other the 
builder of the Department. In the brief period when Pro- 
fessor Benj. F. Shambaugh, of Iowa City, was nominally 
curator, the work was actually in charge of Mr. Harlan. 
For two years after Mr. Harlan’s retirement, O. E. Klingaman 
was curator, and he carried on in the spirit of the founders 
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and gave special attention to the scientific features of the 
work. 

For many years the board of trustees in charge of the 
Department was composed of the members of the supreme 
court and several elective state officials. Many of these 
gave much personal attention to the Department, so far as 
possible consistent with other duties. Without the sympa- 
thy and active cooperation of the board members the pro- 
gress achieved would have been much less. 

In the formative time of the Department there were many 
men of lowa who voluntarily gave of their time and influ- 
ence for the upbuilding of the Department. Benjamin F. 
Gue, who had been Lieutenant Governor, and an editor of 
much influence, became assistant to Mr. Aldrich on forma- 
tion of the Department. Any list of those who gave valu- 
able help would of necessity be incomplete. 

But many public men did give material help. Col. C. H. 
Gatch of Des Moines, fathered the founding of the Depart- 
ment while he was state senator. Former Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Matt Parrott of Waterloo, and R. G. Clark of Webster 
City were faithful friends. Edwin H. Conger, distinguished 
diplomat, showed marked favors. George E. Roberts while 
director of the mint gave a valuable collection of presiden- 
tial medals. Governor William Larrabee and his wife were 
invaluable friends. Charles M. Remey, of Washingon, D. C., 
gave valuable material regarding his father, the first navy 
admiral born west of the Mississippi, and also much ma- 
terial relating to his grandfather, Charles Mason, first chief 
justice of the Territory of lowa. Others whose favors counted 
for much were Tacitus Hussey, C. J. A. Ericson, Ed Wright, 
Robert Finkbine, A. B. Cummins, James S. Clarkson, John F. 
Lacy, William S. Kenyon, T. S. Parvin. 

The Department secured a valuable historic film showing 
the history of the 168th Iowa regiment of the Rainbow 
Division, commencing with the organization of the unit at 
the State Fair grounds, its service in France in the World 
War, and the return home. Within the last year, by favor 
of Governor George A. Wilson and a committee of the vet- 
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erans of the Rainbow Division, this old film has been made 
over into a sound film, in great demand. 


Under the Act of Reorganization of 1939, the board of 
trustees having full control of the Department was made to 
consist of only three persons, the Governor of the State, the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, and a member of the 
Supreme Court. The court ordered that the chief justice 
should be the member of the board of trustees, which causes 
a rotation and change once each half year. The trustees 
are also a board of management for the other state libraries. 

The reorganized board of trustees of the lowa State De- 
partment of History and Archives, as it was now called, in 
March, 1939, elected the writer to be the curator. 


The addition of the name “archives” to the official title 
of the State Historical Department was to emphasize the 
close relation of the entire department to the archives and 
all the archival material not previously lost. Several of the 
governors had called the attention of the legislature to the 
need of an archives department and a building in which 
to keep the material. The space available in the state his- 
torical building for archives was never sufficient, and long 
ago it was a crying need that an archives building be 
erected. When the legislature adopted the plan for the 
state capitol extension and fixed by law the location of 
buildings, an archives division was included, which would 
be an annex to the historical building. No appropriation 
was made for same, however, because of the insistent de- 
mands of groups seeking other recognition. 


The biennial report of the Department for 1938-1940 
strongly stressed the need of more working and storage 
room for the archives. The books, papers, letters and 
other material were accumulating rapidly. The vacant 
places in the attic and basement of the capitol had been 
filled, various tunnels for heating pipes contained tons of 
material, every closet and nook in the historical building 
was crammed with papers and there were several rented 
rooms used for storage or for work. A building for the 
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proper keeping of archives must be specially constructed for 
that purpose and not otherwise. Such a structure should 
be entirely different from an office building and conditioned 
for the safety and preservation of papers and books.. Iowa 
is now far behind many other states. 

A partial recognition of the archive problem was made 
by the legislative retrenchment and reform committee, in 
securing on a rental basis the use of the ‘John A. Kasson 
Memorial Hall’, only a block from the historical building. 
It was taken over for the use of the department in Febru- 
ary, 1942. It will serve well as a work room for many of 
the projects being carried on under the direction of the De- 
partment and some of the material from the various offices 
can be placed there, but not all. At best it will be only 
slight relief from the pressure for more room for the busi- 
ness of the state in this special field. ; 

There is a certain appropriateness in the taking over of 
the “Kasson Building’ as a part of the State Historical De- 
partment. No one ever showed more interest in the De- 
partment than did Mr. Kasson. He delivered a notable ad- 
dress at the laying of the corner stone. He gave a mag- 
nificent portrait of himself to the art gallery. His personal 
correspondence is in the department. He was a great 
American diplomat and helped write the platform on which 
Lincoln was first elected. He gave the funds for the build- 
ing of the structure now taken over, having planned it first 
for a community house under control of the neighboring 
church. Certainly if Mr. Kasson could have had his wish 
he would have asked for nothing better than to have the 
building he caused to be erected used for the historical 
work of Iowa. 

The State Historical Department, as it has always been 
called, occupies a building declared by many to be the 
most beautiful of any public building in Iowa. It does not 
occupy all of the building, owing to the lack of office space 
in the capitol or elsewhere. The Department has grown in 
magnitude far beyond the dreams of its founders and this 
growth has been largely the result of persistent and inde- 
fatigable labor on the part of Curators Aldrich ond Harlan, 
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almost always working under the handicap of insufficient 
funds and facilities. 

Before the Department was established there had been 
irreparable loss to the state by dispersion or loss of valu- 
able records. Much valuable matter was gathered up and 
sent to other states or to places where its care has not been 
possible. By its nature the Department must ever be free 
from political influence, and neither the trustees in charge 
nor the curators were in a position to bring pressure for 
legislative appropriations. The result was that the Depart- 
ment suffered many vicissitudes and especially in its duty 
as the conservator of public archives there has been gross 
neglect. 

Mr. Aldrich was so deeply in earnest that he gave his 
time freely to get started and after he had given his valu- 
able collection to the State he was not compensated for the 
caré he ‘gave to the same. When the Department was 
established and some rooms given him, he was given a 
salary of $1,200 a year, and the highest he received was 
$1,600 a year. By the time Mr. Harlan was placed in full 
charge the salary had been increased to $1,800 a year, and 
finally by the year 1919 the salary had been increased to 
$3,600 a year, which was less than that paid in many other 
states for similar responsibility. In the period of depression, 
Curator Harlan took a voluntary reduction to $2,400 a year, 
along with a general scaling down of all salaries in his 
Department amounting to one-third. In 1941 this was 
raised to $2,700 a year. 

The curator has the custody and care of the building 
and its collections, and these latter have an actual value 
estimated at far above a million dollars; and the service in 
response to calls from an almost infinite variety of sources 
demands the daily use of a storehouse of information ob- 
tained only by years of preparation. Both the founder and 
the builder of the Department possessed rare qualifications 
for this important task. 

At the beginning, the Department was allowed $6,000 a 
year for payment of salaries and support, which was in- 
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creased when to the Department was added the duty of 
custodianship of the building. By 1929 the annual allow- 
ance was $49,550.00, and with this sum the Department was 
able to conduct investigations and make purchases of valu- 
able materials. The depression period brought the annual 
appropriation down to $28,979.00, and for the period 1941-3 
it is $30,563.00. At present more floor space is given over 
in the building than ever before to activities other than the 
Historical Department, and the custodial work has increased 
as well as the general activities in historical and museum. 
work. 

In the past four years much long neglected work was 
done through federal agencies, under projects opened by 
the late Curator Klingaman, including a historical records 
survey, some valuable compilation and publication of his- 
tory, the indexing and classifying of state records and the 
official papers in the Department. The Department has co- 
operated fully with all the federal agencies and the result 
is invaluable. However, this has now been discontinued. 

The disposition on the part of the public, at least as far 
as reflected in legislative circles, has been to disregard the 
commercial value of the Department and to treat it as an 
interesting but expensive ornament. But it has been dem- 
onstrated that the Department has a value entirely apart 
from its sentimental appeal or historical service. 

The availability of the records for use in courts and else- 
where in legal proceedings or investigations has been 
greatly enhanced by the archives work done in recent years, 
and it is certain that in actual money value to the State it- 
self the Department is a good investment. The incidence 
of the war with Japan and Germany has made heavy calls 
upon the Department for census and other records and the 
continually growing interest in family history and genealogy 
to meet the needs of patriotic groups makes heavy drafts 
on the working force. 

The Department is this year, 1942, celebrating its semi- 
centennial as a state institution. There is much cause for 
gratification over the progress made in many directions. 
Perhaps best of all is the general recognition of the Depart- 
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‘ment as a part of the general educational system of the 
state. The number of visitors increases with the years. 
Many school and college groups of young people visit the 
building to supplement their facilities for study of Iowa his- 
‘tory, pioneering, geology, natural history, Indian life, arche- 
‘ology and natural resources. They come to consult the 
‘library and to become familiar with the portraits of the men 
and women who have built Iowa. They make use of the 
‘newspaper files, the historical manuscripts and collections, 
the records of the state in all lines. 
The Aldrich collection remains, however, the very center 
“and heart of the Department. Here the student of Ameri- 
com life, and for that matter all Nineteenth century life, can 
see the handwriting of many of the eminent persons of the 
past century and a half, with portraits, manuscripts, letters 
and other material. All this ties in with the splendid library 
of genealogy and history and the task of getting out THE 
ANNALS OF IowA quarterly as the state’s medium of informa- 
tion on historical matters. 

‘The State Historical Department's first fifty years show 
accomplishments that are a matter of great pride to the 
people of Iowa. It is no longer a hobby, it is an institution. 


THE TELEPHONE IN IOWA 


By CHARLES C. DEERING 


In 1875 Alexander Graham Bell, Scotsman by birth, 
American by adoption, invented the electric telephone and 
applied for a patent. 

Bell was a teacher of acoustics and a student of elec- 
tricity. 

His invention came as he was seeking to devise a mul- 
tiple telegraph. 

The apparatus he made in 1875 transmitted sounds, rec- 
ognizable as the human voice, but the first complete and 
understandable sentence was transmitted in March, 1876, 
a few days after his patent had been granted March 7, 
1876. 

Bell's device was for all practical purposes, the receiver 
used today. The user spoke in a loud voice into this piece 
of apparatus and then placed it to his ear and waited for 
the response—the next step was to use two of these pieces 
of apparatus as one set, one as a transmitter and one as a 
receiver. 

A company was formed to manufacture telephones and 
to develop their use. This company determined not to sell 
telephones, to lease them only, and the origincal company 
and its successors adhered to this policy until comparatively 
recent years. 

The original telephone was a good receiver but a poor 
tramsmitter; however, more efficient transmitters and also 
signaling devices and then switchboards were developed 
so that the telephone became a practical thing. 

Many people scoffed at the thought of its ever becoming 
more than a scientific toy, but Bell was a man of vision, and 
made this remarkable prophecy in March, 1878, only two 
months after the opening of the first telephone exchange at 
New Haven, Connecticut. 
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He said, in part: 


The great advantage it possesses over every other form 
of electrical apparatus consists in the fact that it requires no 
skill to operate the instrument. All other telegraph machines 
produce signals which require to be translated by experts, 
and such instruments are therefore extremely limited in their 
application, but the telephone actually speaks, and for this 
reason it can be utilized for nearly every purpose for which 
speech is employed.... 

At the present time we have a perfect network of gas 
pipes and water pipes throughout our large cities. We have 
main pipes laid under the streets communicating by side 
pipes with the various dwellings, enabling the members to 
draw their supplies of gas and water from a common source. 

In a similar manner, it is conceivable that cables of tele- 
phone wires could be laid underground, or suspended over- 
head, communicating by branch wires with private dwell- 
ings, country houses, shops, manufactories, etc., etc., uniting 
them through the main cable with a central office where the 
wires could be connected as desired, establishing direct com- 
munication between any two places in the city. Such a plan 
as this, though impracticable at the present moment, will, 
I firmly believe, be the outcome of the introduction of the 
telephone to the public. Not only so, but I believe in the 
future, wires will unite the head offices of the telephone com- 
pany in different cities, and a man in one part of the country 
may communicate by word of mouth with another in a dis- 
tant placeqeseasl: 

In conclusion I would say that it seems to me that the 
telephone should immediately be brought prominently before 
the public, as a means of communication between bankers, 
merchants, manufacturers, wholesale and retail dealers, dock 
companies, water companies, police offices, fire stations, 
newspaper Offices, hospitals and public buildings, and for use 
in railway offices, in mine and (diving) operations. 

Agreements should also be speedily concluded for the 
use of the telephone in the Army and Navy and by the Postal 
Telegraph Department, although there is a great field for the 
telephone in the immediate present, I believe there is still 
greater in the future. 


In view of the conditions in those days, this was a most 
remarkable statement. 


The first public showing of the telephone was at the 
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Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia in 1876, where it was 
shown in an obscure location and attracted little attention 
until visited by Dom Pedro, Emperor of Brazil, who had 
previously known Bell. From that time on it was exhibited 
in a conspicuous place and was seen by thousands. 

The first commercial telephone exchange was placed in 
service in January, 1878, at New Haven, Connecticut. It 
had eight lines and twenty-one telephones. 

The powerful Western Union Telegraph Company, rec- 
ognized the telephone as a competitor, organized the Gold 
and Stock Telephone Company and entered the telephone 
field using a transmitter invented by Thomas A. Edison. It 
built many exchanges. 

The Bell Company claimed patent infringement and 
brought suit. Before a court decision was reached the West- 
ern Union settled with the Bell Company, and agreed to 
retire from the telephone field. This was in November, 1879. 

The Bell Company agreed to buy the telephones and 
exchanges which the telegraph company had built. The 
Western Union at that time owned fifty-five exchanges with 
56,000 telephones. Four of these exchanges were in lowa. 

In April, 1880, the American Bell Telephone Company 
was organized and became an operating company with 
power to hold stock in other companies. 

In 1885 the American Bell Telephone Company organ- 
ized a subsidiary, the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, to build and operate long distance lines to inter- 
connect the various regional Bell companies. 

In 1900 the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany succeeded the American Bell as the parent company. 


EARLY INSTALLATIONS IN IOWA 


Quite a little of the very early use of the telephone was 
private line service, to connect one’s home and place ot 
business, or hotel and railway station. 

So generally, telephones for this private line service, as 
well as telephones for exchange service, were rented from 
the parent Bell Company. 
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As early as 1879 there were a number of these private 
lines in Iowa. One was in Dubuque, where lumberman 
Moore had a line connecting his office and lumber yard. 
His son, A. A. Moore, went to Boston and brought back 
these two telephones. 

A. A. Moore later established himself in the lumber busi- 
ness in Marshalltown. He was one of the organizers of 
the Marshalltown Telephone Company, and was long prom- 
inent in the independent telephone field in this state. He 
was one of the organizers of the Iowa Telephone Associa- 
tion a trade organization of the independent companies. 

Another of these early private lines was at Cedar Rapids 
and connected the stores of H. C. Waites and Pope & Billaus. 

At Boone A. J. Barkley had a line connecting his office 
with the Court House at Boonesboro, two miles distant. 

The first commercial exchange in lowa was built by the 
Western Union Telegraph Company at Keokuk. It opened 
for business in September, 1878. The Western Union also 
built exchanges at Des Moines, Davenport and Ottumwa. 

The first private telephone exchange in Iowa, and per- 
haps in the United States, connected the Burlington fire sta- 
tions in November, 1878. 

The first Bell exchange in lowa was opened at Dubuque 
in June, 1879. : 

The first telephones in Des Moines were installed prior 
to the building of an exchange. They were on a line con- 
necting F. M. Hubbell's office at Fifth and Mulberry with 
his home on Fifth, north of Grand. 

Davenport a few years later, in 1880, counted ninety-six 
telephones “in actual connection with the central office.’ 
“On yesterday,” the proud Davenport Gazette reported, 
February 21, “orders were taken for six more, and still 
other applications are known to be awaiting the substitution 
of the present instruments for those of the Bell Telephone 
Company.” Subscribers in Davenport had the privilege of 
conversing with users in Rock Island and Moline “day and 
night.” 

In September, 1880, Oskaloosa business men were look- 
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ing forward to receiving a “bell telephone system.” “Such 
a system would be greatly to the advantage of our business 
and professional men,” the Oskaloosa Herald asserted on 
the ninth, “and should be secured.” 

Earlier in the year, Cedar Rapids boasted of twenty-nine 
subscribers to the telephones there, and a short while later 
a line connecting Cedar Rapids and Marion, one of the ear- 
liest “toll” lines in the state, was completed, with twenty-five 
subscribers. 

With so few instruments in use, the telephone was for 
long quite a novelty, and new subscribers had to get ac- 
quainted with their uses. The Council Bluffs Nonpareil was 
guilty of more than a little exaggeration in 1880 when it 
reported that “the telephone is the greatest invention of the 
age, but this particular age is so well advanced that noth- 
ing seems to astonish it, and the ‘speaking machine’ has 
come to be a daily use and an absolute necessity in the 
tramsaction of business and the affairs of everyday life just 
as though it was down on the regular programme or ‘bill 
of fare’ with the commencement of time itself.’” 

Nevertheless, many an individual, like the gentleman 
“from a neighboring town” reported by the Nonpareil, ““who 
had read all about the telephone but never saw it,’’ thought, 
“he must show himself to be up with the times, and glanc- 
ing at one of the speaking tubes that extend through the 
Nonpareil office building, gravely remarked: ‘I see you 
have the telephone in use here.’ He knew such a thing 
existed and was willing to run the risk of hitting it by pro- 
nouncing the first hole in the wall he saw a telephone and 
thus prove himself to be familiar with the looks and work- 
ings of the wonderful machine.” 

Not only was its appearance a novelty, but its use was 
even more so. The Dubuque Herald quoted approvingly 
the New York World in March, 1880, which asserted, ‘there 
seems to be a popular misapprehension about conversing 
through a telephone. It is not necessary to roar into the 


1 Council Bluffs Nonpareil, quoted in the Dubuque Herald, Jan. 17, 1880. 
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instrument so that you can be heard eight blocks away. 
The telephone don't [sic] work on that principle. If you 
are talking to a man don't yell so as to disturb all peace- 
able citizens. Stand back two or three feet [sic] from the 
mouth piece of the transmitter and speak slowly and 
distinctly in your ordinary voice. The telephone is not deaf. 
Don't cry “hello” in bill board type; rather whisper it 
minion.” 
That this caution was necessary to new users is the ad- 

vice of the following lines: 

Do not saw the air too much with your 

Mouth, thus: but use all gently; 

For in the very torrent, tempest, and (as I may say) 

Whirlwind of your passion you must 

Acquire and beget a temperance 

Oh, it offends me to the soul 

To hear a robustious, periwig-pated fellow 

Tear a telephone to tatters, to very 

Rags; to split the ears of the boys 

At the Central Office, who for the most part 

Are capable of nothing but inexplicable 

Dumb show and noise—especial noise. 

I would have such a fellow whipt 

For o’erdoing Termagant 

It out herods Herod 

Pray you avoid it. 


EARLY ToLu LINES 


The parent Bell Company licensed several companies 
to build in various parts of lowa, and at one time there were 
at least as many as eighteen such licenses in this state. 
Seldom were there toll lines connecting the exchanges of 
these various licensees and often not all of the exchanges 
of a given licensee were connected together. 

The earliest toll lines were of iron, one wire, grounded, 
with a limit of commercial service of fifty to seventy-five 
miles; conversations over longer distances were usually re- 
peated by an operator at some intermediate switching point; 
the strong lunged operator was a prize. 
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These grounded lines were subject to cross talk and to 
other electrical interference. One of these grounded toll 
lines from Boone to Des Moines paralleled for some distance 
the trolley line running to Valley Junction (now West Des 
Moines). Users of this toll line alleged that they could hear 
the conductor on the street car ring up fares. 

The grounded toll line was followed by the metallic 
(two wire) line, and copper with its superior conductivity 
replaced iron wire. Other advances, notably the telephone 
repeater, made transcontinental service a reality. 

Toll line connections between Iowa cities were thus ob- 
viously few in the first years. An early attempt to establish 
telephonic connections between Council Bluffs and Des 
Moines in January, 1880, was such important news that the 
Dubuque Herald, on the opposite side of the state, head- 
lined the news as’ 

A TELEPHONE FEAT 
Des MoINEes AND CouNCcIL BLUFFS PLACED 
IN COMMUNICATION BY TELE- 
PHONE. 
.... On Sunday afternoon last a successful telephone 
connection was made between Council Bluffs and Des 
Moines, which are nearly 150 miles apart. The wire used 
was a telegraph wire, with all the instruments ‘cut out.” 
Manager O’Brien and Assistant Noack of the telephone ex- 
change office at this place, connected a Bell telephone and 
Blake transmitter with a Des Moines wire at the Rock Island 
depot. The telegraph operator, Mr. Smith, of the depot of- 
fice at Des Moines, attached a telephone instrument to his 
end of the wire, and at 2 o'clock telegraphed Operator 
Josslyn at the office here that he was ready for ‘business.’ ”’ 

The circuit was then opened and conversations were 
carried on between the gentlemen in Council Bluffs depot 
and Mr. Smith at Des Moines, by telephone. 

‘._. Altogether the test was quite a success. Mr. Smith 
said he could hear persons in Council Bluffs and Omaha 
conversing with each other quite distinctly. The Edison in- 
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strument is used in Des Moines, while the Bell is used in 
this city. Had both instruments been Bell the conversation 
would no doubt have been more distinct. Of course the 
success of the undertaking was owing to the fact that all 
the telegraph wires, or nearly all, were quiet at the time. 
Had they been working the “sympathy” between them 
would havé been too great to distinguish the words clearly. 
In long distance the telephone wire will have to be placed 
by itself, and nothing will prevent a conversation between 
Council Bluffs and Des Moines or any other distant cities. 
The success of Sunday's feat clearly demonstrates the fact 
that before long the telephone will be used as a means of 
communication between cities in all parts of the state. With 
a little more exertion we could have the pleasure of sitting 
in Council Bluffs, and listening to the proceedings of the 
legislature at Des Moines.” 

In the pioneer days of the eighties quite a number of 
telegraph men became Bell telephone managers. 

Another of the early toll lines was built from Des Moines 
to Winterset. The lowa State Register of November 5, 1882, 
told of the opening of this line and said that service would 
be furnished free for one day, and also, “to accommodate 
all who desire to converse from their Des Moines homes to 
Winterset, little books, costing $5.00 and $10.00 will be pro- 
vided, in the form of a thousand mile ticket; these must be 
left at the central office and a strip will be torn out for each 
‘talk’ which the owner has with Winterset. Parties without 
books will be required to go to the central office in this city 
to do their talking.” 

Try and imagine asking today’s subscriber to go to the 
central office to make an out-of-town call! 

In those early days the building of toll lines was financ- 
ed, in part, by the sale of such coupon books, though us- 
ually the purchaser retained possession of the book, and 
coupons in payment of tolls were taken out when bills were 
paid. 

Later, in the nineties, the independent companies financ- 
ed the building of much toll line in this way, sometimes 
selling these coupons at a discount. 
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EARLY EQUIPMENT 


The earliest exchanges serving, principally, the business 
district of a town, used open iron wire strung over roofs; 
poles were used when no other supports were available. 

Native poles were frequently used for early construction 
work. These poles were usually short lived, although a 
Missouri man, who used a lot of native poles, alleged that 
they hardened with age, and jokingly said that in some 
cases the poles would last longer than the holes in which 
they were set. 

Northern and western cedar have been favored timber 
for poles for a long time. Treated pine poles are used in 
increasing numbers and have a very long life. 

Previous to the use of cable, the open telephone wires 
to the central office sometimes terminated on cross arms 
bolted across the office window and then insulated wires 
entered the building through a hole in the window casing. 
Sometimes the open wires terminated on the roof on cross 
arms bolted together into a square rack which was called 
a “tower”; from the tower they entered the building via the 
skylight. 

Alley construction sometimes was on long timbers reach- 
ing across the alley and supported by poles at either end. 
This kind of construction in the alleys usually supported 
the electric wires also. 

All of this old style construction was unsightly, hazardous 
and interfered with fire fighting. 

In cities and towns open wires have given way to aerial 
and underground cable, except for minor construction. 
Even in the country considerable cable is being used. 

Cable is used on important toll routes. 

Experiments are being made trying to find an inexpen- 
sive insulation for use on wire for farm line construction; a 
wire than can cheaply be plowed into the ground where 
it will be free from storm and mechanical damage. One of 
the problems is to find an insulation that will not be at- 


tacked by gophers. 
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For many years all telephones were of the magneto 
(hand crank) type and with local batteries in the transmit- 
ter circuit. Prior to the invention of dry batteries these local 
batteries were of some wet, acid type which occasionally 
did some damage. They were always messy and expen- 
sive and required a large cabinet to provide room for the 
batteries. 


In the early days of these magneto telephones some ex- 
change instructions told the subscriber to turn the crank to 
get central, then await an answering ring before taking 
down the receiver, then give central the called party’s num- 
ber (or more likely his name), then the subscriber cranked 
again to ring the called telephone. 


These early instructions usually told the subscriber not 
to use his telephone during a thunder storm. 


In this connection note the following from the Muscatine 
Journal of July 28, 1881: 


It would be well if the telephone subscribers would bear 
in mind that it is dangerous to use the telephone during a 
storm. At every flash the indicators fall and it is impossible 
for the young lady operator to tell who calls. Besides in 
using the ear trumpet in the ear, it is easily charged with 
electricity, and she is in great danger of being knocked 
down. The same applies to subscribers too. 


In some exchanges the operator rang every subscriber 
each morning and said——‘Morning test, ring off.” 

The telephone booth of the “gay nineties’’ was quite 
different from today's edition. It was usually very much 
larger and quite ornate, of golden oak, double walled, with 
glass in two sides and door, and silk drapes between the 
inner and outer glass. 

The toll line company connecting with an exchange fre- 
quently furnished such a booth for use at the central office. 

The following tale is supposed to be authentic: 

A business man in a small Iowa town decided that the 
town needed telephones and so he built an exchange. 
Later he built one of the better houses of the town and 
planned to put the telephone switchboard in his house. He 
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Walnut Sireet, Des Moines, looking West from Fifth Street. 
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called on the toll line company to furnish him one of these 
ornate booths; having one, not too far away, it was shipped 
him all set up (not knocked down as was usual for ship- 
ment) ina boxcar. Mr. Telephone man put the booth on a 
stone boat and a team of horses hauled it to his residence; 
a man stood on either side to prevent its tipping over. 
There was a small gathering of women at a house near Mr. 
Telephone man's house. As the caravan neared its destina- 
tion one of the women spied it and called out — “Well, look 
at that; Mr. Telephone man has the best house in town, 
now take a look at the privy he’s getting!” 

It is interesting to note that several small automatic ex- 
changes were installed in Iowa before the development of 
the dial telephone. In one type the telephone had three 
push buttons; to call number 234 you pushed the hundreds 
button twice, the tens button three times and the units but- 
ton four times. 

None of these older types of automatics proved depend- 
able and none of them lasted long. 

Later the automatic or dial equipment was greatly im- 
proved and it now serves many large as well as very small 
exchanges. 

Seventy-four of these dial exchanges are in operation 
now. 

Thirty-five and forty years ago cities and towns had a 
great deal of open wire construction. Pole lines of fifty 
foot and sixty foot poles with many cross arms, ten wires 
per cross arm, were common. Almost every old time line- 
man at sometime or other had his picture taken astride the 
top cross of a sixty foot pole. 

About the period mentioned above, a line of these tall 
poles bringing in the toll lines from the west was located on 
the north side of Locust Street in Des Moines. It ended be- 
tween Fourth and Fifth Streets. When the Chamberlain 
Hotel was built, one of those big poles stood almost directly 
in front of the south entrance to the hotel. Mr. Brown, who 
was to manage the hotel, naturally wanted this pole moved, 
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and there was no question but that it should be moved; 
further Mr. Brown thought the big wood pole was unsightly, 
and so after some discussion of the subject he agreed to 
pay for a structural steel pole. 


BELL COMPANIES 


From the latter part of 1879, when the Western Union 
Telegraph Company had withdrawn from the telephone 
field, until 1893, when the fundamental Bell patents expired, 
the Bell Company had the field to itself. It had its struggles 
and growing pains and difficulties in financing. 

A long list of men are entitled to credit for the progress 
made by the Bell Company in this state up to this point. 
Among those prominent in these years of pioneer work were 
W. A. Leary, George B. Engle, Jr., E. T. Keim, D. H. Ogden, 
E. A. Clark, E. E. Thompson, Chas. E. Hall and Geo. E. Mc- 
Farland. 

Great credit is due these two last named for their per- 
severance through the struggles and vicissitudes of the 
pioneer stages of the business; they also carried on through 
the years of competition that followed and played an im- 
portant part in the consolidations which eliminated the dual 
exchange situations and brought about the conditions which 
prevail today, complete interconnection regardless of pro- 
perty ownership. 

In 1893 there were three Bell companies in Iowa operat- 
ing sixty exchanges with less than ten thousand telephones. 
Des Moines had less than nine hundred telephones. 

The possibilities of a large telephone development had 
not yet been seen; rates for exchange service were high; 
business houses made up the majority of the subscribers 
list; doctors and some others had residence telephones. 

In some exchanges the printed bills stated that the 
charge included a $20.00 royalty to the parent Bell company. 

With high rates and small lists of subscribers the value 
of the service was limited; so much so that now and then 
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an exchange had to close for lack of patronage. In at 
least one case (Perry) three attempts were made before the 
telephone exchange came to stay. 


This is a partial list of exchanges built by Bell licensees 


in those early days. 


gan are stated:- 


Keokuk 
Dubuque 
Ottumwa 
Davenport 
Des Moines 
Council Bluffs 
Sioux City 
Glenwood 
Maquoketa 
Cedar Rapids 
Clinton 
Oskaloosa 
Mt. Vernon 
McGregor 
Indianola 
Iowa City 
Muscatine 
Red Oak 
Cedar Falls 
Waterloo 
Winterset 
Webster City 
Vinton 
Atlantic 
Boone 
Shenandoah 
Fort Madison 
West Union 
Cherokee 
Colfax 

Ames 


Western Union Telegraph Co. 
Keim and Ogden Co. 
Western Union Telegraph Co. 


mu mu mt ” 


Omaha Electric Co. 

Sioux City Telephone Ex. Co., Inc. 

Glenwood Telephone Exchange Co. 
Jackson County Bell Telephone Co. 

Hawkeye Telephone Co. 


Clinton and Lyons Bell Telephone Co. 


Iowa Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Hawkeye Telephone Co. 

Iowa and Minnesota Telephone Co. 
Iowa Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


Hawkeye Telephone Company 
Red Oak Telephone Company 
Hawkeye Telephone Co. 


ua um 


Iowa & Minnesota Telephone Co. 
Iowa Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


Iowa Union Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


Hawkeye Telephone Co. 


Iowa Union Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Iowa Union Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


Iowa & Minnesota Telephone Co. 
iowa & Minnesota Telephone Co. 


lowa Union Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


Ames and Nevada Telephone Co. 


Licensees’ name and year service he- 


1878 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1889 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1881 
1881 
1881 
1881 
1881 
1861 
188] 
1881 
1881 
1881 
188] 
1882 
1882 
1882 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 


With the expiration of the fundamental Bell patents in 
1893, manufacturing companies were formed to make inde- 
pendent telephones and switchboards and the era of com- 


petition started. 
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RISE OF THE INDEPENDENTS 


Perhaps the first independent telephone exchange in 
Iowa was built at Jefferson by Chas. G. Cockerill, operating 
under the name of the Cockerill Telephone Company. In 
1891 the City Council of Jefferson passed a resolution grant- 
ing the Cockerill Telephone Company the right to occupy 
the streets and alleys with pole lines. In 1893 Cockerill 
built toll lines to Farlin, Churdan and Scranton. 

In the early days of independent telephony in this state 
a number of telegraph operators, doctors and druggists 
were organizers of telephone companies. The telegraph 
operators were interested because of the kinship between 
the telephone and the telegraph; they had some knowledge 
of electrical communication. Examples — E. H. Martin of 
Webster City, Geo. N. Bandy of Perry and Chas. E. Wells 
of Boone. 

Doctors probably became interested for they saw its time 
saving advantages, and time saving is often life saving. 
Examples—Dr. A. A. Deering, Boone; Dr. C. F. Bennett and 
Dr. G. G. Bickley, Waterloo; Dr. G. W. Greaves and Dr. 
Chas. McAllister, Spencer; Dr. W. F. Cram, Sheldon. 

Druggists’ interest, it is believed came about as follows: 
When a toll line ran into a town where no exchange service 
was available, the toll line owner was anxious to have the 
toll station in an establishment that was open long hours; 
often that place was the drug store. Then the druggist sent 
a messenger for the called party. Sometimes a private 
telephone line was installed to reach a frequently called 
person; hence the druggist well knew the needs for ex- 
change service. Examples — B. C. Way, Britt; Cloid H. 
Smith, Odebolt; J. W. Stewart, Grimes; Theo. I. Swift, State 
Center. 

Independent telephone companies were organized by 
citizens and local capital built exchanges (usually these 
were single exchange companies) in most of the cities and 
towns where the Bell Company had exchanges, and also in 
a great many towns which the Bell Company had thought 
too small to support an exchange. 
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These independent companies universally had low rates; 
they had no patent royalties to pay; they were inexperienc- 
ed and had little idea of maintenance costs; none of depre- 
ciation. 

-Competition ran wild. 

In dual exchange situations rates were slashed; often 
residence telephones were free to business subscribers. 
Sometimes bitter feelings were engendered between various 
partisans. 

For many years no Bell company would connect its toll 
lines to an independent exchange (even in a non-competi- 
tive situation) unless the independent company leased Bell 
transmitters and receivers. 

March 18, 1896, the following men met at the Commercial 
Exchange, Des Moines, and organized the Iowa Telephone 
Association, a trade organization of the Independent Com- 
panies of the state: 


E. H. Martin Webster City 
J. L. Stevens Boone 

C. E. Wells ms 

W. H. Crooks 2 

A. A. Moore Marshalltown 
C. E. Greaf Eldora 

C. F. Bennett Waterloo 

C. G. Cockerill Jefferson 
Geo. N. Bandy Perry 

F. A. Ferguson Clearfield 

H. Baum m 

F. A. Dwinell Sioux City 

H. O. Woodruff ‘ mu 

A. T. Hess Des Moines 
S. T. Slade Oskaloosa 
Ed. K. Himes m3 

W. A. Hauts Parker, South Dakota 
J. E. Keelyn Chicago 


A constitution was approved, resolutions were adopted 
and committees were appointed. 
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One of the resolutions recommended certain rates for 
long distance service. Another “Resolved that this Asso- 
ciation deems it but just that telephones used in railway 
stations shall be paid for at the same rate as business tele- 
phones.” Later the legislature made it compulsory for 
railway companies “to install a telephone in each passenger 
or freight depot.” 


The officers elected at this first meeting were: 


President E. H. Martin 
Vice President A. T. Hess 
Secretary Ed. K. Himes 
Treasurer S. T. Slade 


The Iowa Telephone Association changed its name to the 
Iowa Independent Telephone Association in 1906, and still 
represents the independent telephone companies. It is 
one of the older trade associations of the state. 

In those earlier days of the Association when there was 
much bitter feeling between the Bell and the Independents, 
some of the Association meetings had a sergeant-at-arms 
guard the door lest a Bell spy hear what was being said. 


Following is a very incomplete list of other prominent 
pioneer Independent telephone men of the state: 


J. S. Bellamy Knoxville 

P. C. Holdoegel Rockwell City 
J. H. Shoemaker Waterloo 

A. T. Averill Cedar Rapids 
C. M. McFatridge Moravia 

D. M. Griswold Winterset 
Otto Wettstein La Porte City 
D. N. Smith Clearfield 

W. H. Durin Cedar Rapids 
M. McFarlin Des Moines 
H. E. Teachout Des Moines 


In the early part of this century the largest independent 
company was the Western Electric Telephone System, whose 
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head office was at Mason City. It was headed by B. C. 
Way (now a Director of the Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Compony) and Truman Potter. The Western Electric had 
a number of exchanges in northern Iowa, and about 3000 
miles of toll line in northern Iowa, southern Minnesota and 
eastern South Dakota. None of this property was in com- 
petition with the Bell Company. 

The Western Electric was the first independent company 
in this part of ihe country to connect up with the Bell toll 
lines. 

In large numbers of these competitive, dual exchange 
situations, the Bell Company was able to continue in busi- 
ness only because it afforded its subscribers long distance 
service. 

The independent companies built some toll lines, but 
they were limited in extent and did not afford as much 
service as the public wanted. 

Both the Bell and the independents lacked capital for a 
rapidly expanding business. The independents had to de- 
pend on local capital which was hard to get in sufficient 
amounts and so earnings went back into plant and often 
no dividends were paid; this in turn made it difficult to 
interest investors. 

The parent Bell Company reduced its royalties almost 
to the vanishing point in competitive situations. Its invest- 
ors were reluctant to put more money into a western sub- 
sidiary where competition was rampant and no dividends 
were in sight. 

Neither side knew how hard up the other was. 

This competitive situation continued for many years. 
There were towns with as many as three exchanges; one 
Bell, one Commercial Independent, and a Farmers Mutual. 

In 1905 there were 147 lowa towns with two exchanges. 


During this period the public became fed up with these 
dual exchange situations. To get full service the subscriber 
must have two telephones; two directories to consult, the 
ringing of two bells caused confusion, and there were two 
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bills to pay. In no other line of business is competition 
such a nuisance and so intolerable. 

Due to the public demand and to the economic waste, 
consolidations took place, starting about 1909. One com- 
pany would buy out the other and consolidate the ex- 
changes in a town. 

In a general way, the company with the most telephones 
in a town would buy. It took several years to bring about 
results but in the end all but five of the cities and towns 
received unified service. In some of these places dual ex- 
changes remain to this day. 

These years of competition, bringing low rates, keen soli- 
citation for business, genuine efforts to establish good pub- 
lic relations brought about a development of the business, 
a saturation point previously undreamed of. 


RuRAL, FARM PHONES 


There was little development of rural telephone service 
until the advent of the Independent companies. 


In the early days solicitation of farmers to take telephone 
service met with poor response. Many a farmer looked at 
the telephone just as the business man had done many 
years earlier and said it might be a nice thing to visit over, 
but that it had little practical value for him. 

However, in the late nineties the telephone was in much 
more general use in the cities and towns than ever before 
and a rapid development of rural service took place. 

Often the telephone company encouraged groups of 
farmers to build their own rural lines up to the city limits 
and there the exchange owner connected and did their 
switching for a low fee. Such farmer-owned lines are called 
service station lines or switchers. : 

The exchange owner was prompted to encourage the 
farmer to build his own telephone lines because of difficul- 
ties in financing; the farmer became interested because he 
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could furnish part of the labor and keep down first cost and 
get a switching rate that was much lower than the regular 
rental. 

Most of this sort of development took place during the 
days of dual exchanges; when the farm line contract ex- 
pired there was intense rivalry between the two exchange 
owners to secure the new contract, not because of the reve- 
nue it brought in, but because of the influence on the town 
subscribers. 

Hundreds of country schoolhouse meetings were held 
on these contract renewals; the Bell man and the Independ- 
ent were given an opportunity to present their arguments 
and quote switching rates. 

This rivalry ended with the passing of the dual exchange 
situations. There are many of these lines in service today; 
perhaps 3500 or 4000 of them. 

Slowly, gradually, these service station lines turn to the 
exchange owners to furnish them complete service. In the 
majority of cases, obviously, farmer-owned lines will not 
be well maintained and when the time comes for complete 
rebuilding, the service station line often says to the ex- 
change owner—'You take over, you're in the telephone 
business.” 

Some of the early farm lines used the top wire of the 
fence as a conductor; sometimes they insulated it, often not. 
Glass bottles were sometimes used as insulators. Often 
two by fours were used to raise the wires sufficiently high 
for clearance at gates and highway crossings. 

For several decades census figures—we have two sets of 
census figures; the general census taken every ten years, 
and the electrical census taken every five years, the last 
one in 1937—have shown that Iowa has more farm tele- 
phones per hundred farms than any other state. The 
highest saturation was reached in 1920 or soon thereatter; 
eighty-six telephones per hundred farms. 

The depression days of the early twenties brought about 
a moderate loss of farm telephones, then came gains but 
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not enough to offset the losses. The depression of the 
thirties brought about a big loss of farm telephones from 
which there has not been complete recovery. 


Many a telephone man soliciting a former farmer sub- 
scriber has been able to prove that the use of the telephone 
would result in a dollar and cents saving, only to be told 
by the farmer — “But I want to drive to town.” 


Will this situation change now that we have a rubber 
and labor shortage and greater need for conservation? 


Prior to 1930 every year had seen an increase in the 
number of telephones in service, Depressions brought about 
a slowing down but not a stoppage of gains; but from 1932 
to 1935 there were material losses of telephones. So the 
idea that the telephone business was depression proof was 
shattered. 


Up to the late nineties telephone property in the state 
was assessed by the Executive Council, and taxes were 
paid to the state, and went into its general fund. 


Then the law was changed. The property was still 
assessed by the Executive Council (by the Tax Commission 
after its formation); then the average value per mile of 
line ascertained and this valuation certified out to the 
county auditors, and by them spread into the districts 
where the pole lines are located. Taxes are then paid at 
the prevailing millage rates. 


Telephone wires are used for other communication pur- 
poses than talking; much of the leased wire telegraph serv- 
ices are over telephone wires, such as press and brokers 
circuits and teletypewriter service. 


The broadcasting networks connect their stations with 
leased telephone wires. 


March 2, 1942, the War Production Board issued an order 
“To Limit the Use of Scarce and Critical Materials by the 
Wire Telephone Industry.” 
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Some of the provisions of this order are: 
Discontinue the conversion of manual offices to dial offices, or the 
conversion of one type of manual office to another type. 


Discontinue the replacement of existing wall and desk types of 
subscriber's instruments witn hand sets, except in any instance 
where any such subscriber's instrument is beyond repair. 


Discontinue the installation of extension telephones in residences 
except when such extensions are necessary for the use of those 
charged with responsibilities for the public health, welfare or 
security. 


Employ party-line service in those instances where party-line in- 
stallation will conserve scarce and critical materials. 


Discontinue replacements or additions to existing plant for the 
betterment or relocations of such plant, except to replacements 
essential to the maintenance or protection of service. 


This conservation order of the War Production Board is, 
perhaps, only the first step in the curtailment of telephone 
service for civilian users due to the extreme and ever 
growing shortages of copper and other scarce metals and 
materials. 


The next telephone service curtailment order may be 
more drastic and stringent and may impose some degree of 
actual rationing of telephone service to civilion users who 
are not connected with or important to war effort. 


Up to the time of this writing the telephone companies 
have had a low priority rating for materials and supplies 
needed for maintenance and repairs and no priority rating 
for plant additions and extensions, unless connected in 
some way with war work. This condition prevails in spite 
of the fact that in this modern world the need of good com- 
munication service to facilitate war and defense efforts, 
civilian defense, public morale and everything connected 
with it, seems to be recognized by all. 


Five hundred and thirty-eight companies operate 935 ex- 
changes in Iowa and serve over 555,000 telephones. 
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In point of saturation, Iowa stands fourth among the 
states. Only California, Illinois and New York have more 
telephones per hundred of population, and in rural develop- 
ment Iowa ranks highest. 


—Charles C. Deering, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Iowa Independent Tele- 
phone Association since 1913, has 
been active in telephone work since 
1898. He is also the son of one of 
the leaders in the development of 
the independent telephone system in 
Iowa. 


A RADIO PIONEER 
WOI- AMES, 1923-1940 


By A. G. Woo.rriEs 


Iowa State College was actively engaged in the radio 
field for many years before the advent of broadcasting. 
The Electrical Engineering Department, under Professor F. 
A. Fish, maintained a highly efficient amateur station oper- 
ating under the call letters 9YI. This station was in opera- 
tion prior to 1914. The 240 cycle note of the synchronous 
spark transmitter was well known throughout the middle- 
west before the beginning of voice transmission. 

When the first regular broadcasts from KDKA had dem- 
onstrated the possibilities of this means of communication, 
the Electrical Engineering Department determined to con- 
struct a broadcasting station. Mr. Harmon B. Deal, a grad- 
uate of Massachusetts Institute of Technology, was chosen 
to supervise the project. He was assisted by one of the 
engineering students, A. G. Woolfries, later chief announcer 
of the station. Early in October of 1921 work was begun 
on a fifty watt set—a “super-power” outfit for the time. 
Plans were later changed to increase this output to 100 
watts. With this power, the transmitter first went on the 
air the evening of November 21, 1921, using a wave length 
of 375 meters and the call letters 9YI. The following April 
(1922) the call WOI was assigned by the Radio Division 
of the Department of Commerce. 

Almost immediately upon its inception, the station in- 
augurated a schedule of service reports consisting largely 
of weather forecasts and livestock market news. The fore- 
casts were sent by commercial wire from the United States 
Weather Bureau. The market reports were copied from 
a long wave code broadcast by NAJ, the government sta- 
tion at the Naval Training School, near Chicago. This 
service from NAJ was continued for nearly three years, 
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after which it was supplemented by commercial telegraph 
reports. In July, 1926, the United States Department of 
Agriculture leased wire service was made available. 

It is interesting to remember that at this time, all broad- 
casting stations operated on a wave length of 360 meters 
—in theory at least. Actually, it was the custom for stations 
to deviate slightly above or below this channel according 
to the severity of interference. However, all government 
reports were transmitted on 485 meters. Thus, when a 
weather report was to be given, both stations and listeners 
changed to the longer wave; afterward, scrambling back 
to 360 meters for the balance of the program. 

The 100 watt transmitter proved inadequate to cover the 
state, so plans were made for a more powerful set. In 
December, 1923, WOI put into service a 500 watt transmitter 
—again the “last word” in equipment and power! This 
outfit gave a fair coverage of the central portion of the 
state, and was heard in all parts of lowa under favorable 
conditions. A small studio was secured—the “new” double 
button microphones were installed—the schedule was ex- 
panded—WOI rapidly forged to the front in midwest radio 
circles. 

Constant expansion within the station soon brought a 
demand for additional room for studio and transmitter. As 
a result, a large laboratory adjoining the original quarters 
was made available. In 1924, this was partitioned into a 
suite of rooms and the studio moved to its present location. 
Late the same year, a new 500 watt transmitter was put 
into service. Provision was made for increasing this power 
to 750 watts when the necessary permission had been ob- 
tained. This permission was forthcoming in August, 1925. 

During this time, WOI had far outgrown its original 
function as an experiment of the Electrical Engineering De- 
partment. The station was reorganized in 1925 as a part 
of the lowa State College and operated from funds supplied 
by the Agricultural Extension Service, Engineering Exten- 
sion Service, and from general college funds, under the 
direction of Professor D. C. Faber, Director of Engineering 
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Extension. In October, 1925, Professor W. I. Griffith was 
named as Program Director, while Professor F. A. Fish re- 
mained in charge of the technical side. Within a year, this 
set-up was simplified by placing the entire station under the 
direction of Professor Griffith, The following year, 1926, the 
important market news service of the station was reor- 
ganized and augmented when the United States Department 
of Agriculture installed a leased wire office to supply a com- 
prehensive service of livestock market information. This 
service, together with a program of music, dramatics, talks, 
athletic events, and the like gave the station a distinctive 
program which appealed to a large group of listeners. 

WOI was assigned a frequency of 1110 kilocycles in 
January of 1925. It soon became apparent that the effec- 
tive coverage area of the station had been materially re- 
duced. To offset this, a 5000 watt transmitter was designed 
and built by the station staff headed by Ralph Knouf, an 
Iowa State College graduate who had been employed by 
the General Electric Company. The new transmitter went 
into operation in January, 1927. Again WOI boasted one of 
the most powerful and up-to-date sets in the country. Auto- 
matic crystal control of the frequency was one feature which 
then was used by only eight other stations. In June, 1927, 
another change in frequency put WOI on the 1130 k.c.chan- 
nel. This high frequency was made still more undesirable 
by severe interference from nearby stations on adjacent 
channels. 

The general re-assignment which took place in Novem- 
ber, 1928, brought a welcome change to WOI. The station 
was placed on the 560 k.c. choamnel to share daylight time 
with KFEOQ, St. Joseph, Missouri. Although the power was 
reduced to 3500 watts, the resultamt coverage was vastly 
superior to that obtained on the higher frequency. Rela- 
tions with KFEO were most friendy, but that station, of com- 
mercial necessity, sought a full time license. The latest 
change, made in November, 1929, licensed the station to 
operate with 5000 watts power on the 640 k.c. channel. This 
is the frequency assigned to KFI, Los Angeles, and to 
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WHKC, Columbus, Ohio. WOI operates, as a result, only 
during daylight hours. While a certain amount of night 
time would be acceptable, it is felt that the present assign- 
ment is generally satisfactory and every effort is being 
made to utilize these facilities to the utmost. 

WOI has proven to be a stepping stone to professional 
advoncement for the WOI engineers and has maintained 
the policy of using qualified students as operators to assist 
the engineer. When Engineer Ralph Knouf, lowa State 
College Electrical Engineering 1924, left WOI to join the 
staff of the Steinite Radio Company in 1928, the position 
was filled for about a six months period by calling back a 
former student operator, R. J. Rockwell, Iowa State Col- 
lege Electrical Engineering 1927, to serve as Radio Engineer. 
Mr. Rockwell has since held prominent positions and is at 
present Chief Engineer of WLW of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mr. Phil Knokle, lowa State College Electrical Engineer- 
ing B.S. 1927 and M.S. 1930, served jointly as instructor in 
communications for the Electrical Engineering Department 
for one-fourth of the time and as Radio Engineer the remain- 
ing three-fourths of the time from December 1, 1928 until 
the Christmas vacation of 1930, when he left to join the 
staff of the RCA Manufacturing Company of Camden, New 
Jersey. He is at present time Assistant Engineer at WLW, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. During the time Mr. Knokle was Engi- 
neer, the antenna was changed, a counterpoise grounded 
system, consisting of a copper net and two wells, was in- 
stalled and a counter weight suspended under the water 
tank. This weight was for the purpose of removing the 
possibility of unusual strain on the chimney, supporting one 
end of the antenna, due to the formation of ice and sleet 
on the antenna. 

When Engineer Knokle left the WOI staff the work was 
carried by students of the Electrical Engineering Depart- 
ment who were directed by one of their own number, 
Paul Huntsinger, until July 1, 1930. Mr. Huntsinger was 
then appointed Engineer and served in this position until 
June, 1934, when he left to accept his present position, that 
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of Chief Engineer of the Iowa Broadcasting System, Des 
Moines, and in direct charge of station KRNT and KSO. 
During the time Mr. Huntsinger was Engineer, the efficiency 
of the station was improved by converting the transmitter 
to a low level modulation and completely rebuilding the 
input equipment. This was accomplished without loss of 
time from the regular operating schedule or inconvenience 
to listeners. 

When Mr. Huntsinger left, the position was filled by the 
appointment of John Lewis, Iowa State College Electri- 
cal Engineering 1931; Mr. Lewis had served as an operator 
during his undergraduate days and as assistant Engineer 
for one year during the time Mr. Huntsinger was Engineer. 
Lewis served as Engineer for the period from July 1, 1934 to 
December 25, 1934, when he joined the staff of the Iowa 
Broadcasting System, Des Moines. 

Mr. W. E. Stewart joined the staff of WOI January 1, 
1935, and continued in this capacity until November 1, 1939, 
when he left to accept a Civil Service appointment for radio 
work with the United States Government in the Panama 
Canal Zone. Mr. Stewart had earned his B.S. and M. S. 
degrees at the University of Nebraska prior to his work at 
WOI, and in June, 1939, Iowa State College awarded him 
the professional degree of Electrical Engineering. 

For some time it had been evident that WOI was not 
making the most efficient use of its assigned frequency. 
This was partly for the reason that the flat top antenna 
suspended between the water tank and the chimney, locat- 
ed near the buildings of the Mechanical Engineering De- 
partment, was not as efficient as necessary to comply with 
the regulations of the Federal Communications Commission 
in radiating the signals of WOI. 

Plans and specifications were prepared by Radio Engi- 
neer W. E. Stewart with the assistance of other college staff 
members for a 400 foot vertical antenna and a 2000 foot 
coaxial cable leading from the WOI transmitter in Engineer- 
ing Annex to the site of the antenna north of the Agricul- 


tural Engineering Building. 
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The plans and specifications were approved by the 
Regional Public Works Administration office of Omaha, 
Nebraska, who agreed to pay 45% of the cost of purchase 
and installation. Bids were advertised for a ten day period 
and opened October 28, 1938. The contract for the 400 
foot triangular Truscon tower was awarded to the J. ES 
Lovejoy company of Des Moines, and the contract for the 
construction and installation of the electric lines was award- 
ed to the George Weiler Company of Indianola, lowa. 
Work was started shortly after the contracts were awarded 
and in spite of cold winter weather the work was com- 
pleted and put in service April 1, 1939. While no complete 
field intensity survey has been made, it is estimated from 
partial surveys and correspondence that the signal strength 
of WOI has been materially strengthened by the change 
’ to the modern vertical antenna. 

For several years the staff of WOI has been interested 
in securing a new location for its studios, transmitter and 
offices. When it became evident that a new building 
known as the Service Building was to be erected on the 
lowa State Campus, Engineer W. E. Stewart, the architect, 
Mr. Thorvald Thorson of Forest City, employed by the Board 
of Education for the Service Building, and Prof. A. H. Kim- 
ball prepared plans and specifications for the transmitter 
rooms, studios, offices and lounge that are located on the 
third floor of the new Service Building. The building and 
equipment were made possible through a grant of 45% 
from the Public Works Administration, and the plans were 
approved by the PWA Regional office at Omaha. Bids 
were advertised and the contract for the erection of the 
building awarded to the Harlan Contracting Company of 
Harlan, Iowa, while the contract for the 5 kilowatt transmit- 
ter was awarded to the RCA Manufacturing Company of 
Camden, New Jersey. A construction permit was filed with 
the Federal Communications Commission and permission 
granted to proceed with the installation. 

The new transmitter was installed, tested and put in 
service September 23, 1939. It has proven to be much more 
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reliable, economical and efficient than the old composite 
transmitter. Because the use of the new transmitter did not 
depend on the old transmitter at all, it was possible to 
change from one to the other without loss of time in the 
service to listeners. 

The new studios and offices were occupied October 23, 
1939 and again WOI feels that it is well equipped as mech- 
anical facilities are concerned, until such time as the art 
of broadcasting shall have developed to such a stage as 
to make the present equipment seem obsolete and anti- 
quated. 

When Mr. Stewart left the WOI staff, the position of 
Engineer was filled by the appointment of Mr. Louie L. 
Lewis, lowa State College Electrical Engineering 1931, who 
had had charge of the State Police Radio Station at Storm 
Lake for the previous four and one-half years. 


—A. G. Woolfries, better known as 
“Andy io many thowsands*or 
Iowans, was associated with WOI as 
a student and as an announcer from 
1923 to 1941. He is now with the 
Iowa Broadcasting Company, Des 
Moines. 


CELEBRATING THE FIFTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY 


Fifty year birthdays are not uncommon but in a state it- 
self less than one hundred years old, the accomplishment of 
fifty years of effective and continuous work recording and 
preserving history is indeed an achievement. Although 
historical organizations existed prior to 1892, when the lowa 
State Department of History and Archives was established, 
the true date of historical work in this state dates from that 
decade. In 1892 the “Historical Department’ was organized 
under Charles Aldrich; later in the decade Prof. Benj. F. 
Shambaugh began his life’s work with the older State His- 
torical Society of Iowa at Iowa City. It is unusual that a 
state should produce at the same time men with the same 
zeal and enthusiasm for their work as Charles Aldrich, the 
founder of this Department, and Prof. Shambaugh. 

Thus in a larger sense, 1942 marks the fiftieth anni- 
versary, not alone of the Iowa State Department of History 
and Archives, but also of the awakened appreciation by 
Iowans five decades ago to the value and worth of re- 
cording their past, to a conception that truly the days were 
hastening on, to a realization that a knowledge of those 
days ought to be preserved. 

Quite appropriately there appears in this issue of THE 
ANNALS oF Iowa a brief outline of the history of the Depart- 
ment over the last half century. And equally appropriate, 
that sketch is written by Ora Williams, long time friend of 
Charles Aldrich and Edgar R. Harlan, and now himself, 
since April, 1939, Curator of the institution. Mr. Williams 
has known on terms of intimacy all the curators since the 
beginning in 1892, as well as having been well acquainted 
with the leaders in Iowa's governmental circles over on 
even longer period. 

The Golden Anniversary observance of the Department, 
conditioned by the demands of war, were simple and in 
keeping with the occasion. 
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Special displays were exhibited in the corridors and 
halls of the building during the whole week April 5-11. 
Due to the impact of the war, military themes were strongly 
in evidence. Extensive poster and cartoon displays of 
World War I and World War II were shown on the first 
floor and in the rotunda. Case displays of military com- 
pany reports and documents of Iowa units from Civil War 
years, recruitment posters of that war and of the Spanish 
Americon War were likewise exhibited. Through the 
courtesy of the Davenport Public Museum and its director, 
John Bailey, a special case was on display showing samples 
of the excellent Mexican and South American materials in 
that museum. The Iowa Antique Association likewise ex- 
hibited a case of glassware, pendants, ornaments and 
jewelry of past years owned by members of that associa- 
tion. 

On Wednesday afternoon, April 8, a special exhibition 
of old time costumes and dress was held in the West Por- 
trait Gallery. Not “stage costumes,” but authentic originals, 
the dresses represented periods of style from 1878 to 1913. 
Comprised of gowns belonging to the Department, and 
others loaned by Mrs. L. B. Schmidt of Ames, Iowa, a 
splendid Norwegian dress loaned by the courtesy of Prof. 
S. S. Reque, director of the Norwegian-American Museum 
of Decorah, Iowa, and Mr. Bailey of the Davenport Public 
Museum, the exhibit attracted universal interest among 
adults and schools groups as well. Modeled for the occa- 
sion by members of the lowa Antique Association, each 
dress was accompanied by a brief description and explana- 
tion of its salient points of style and material. A series ot — 
photographs and Godey’s Lady Book and other well known 
style journals of yesteryear were displayed in connection 
with the exhibit. 


HIsToRY AND WAR 


Thursday, April 9, a small informal conference attended 
by officers of local historical societies in lowa, and other 
interested friends, was held in the West Portrait Gallery of 
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the Historical Building to discuss “The Role of Historical 
Agencies in War Time.” All were agreed to the fundamen- 
tal proposition that a knowledge of and an appreciation of 
the past was essential to good citizenship, moreover, that 
such a knowledge was essential to a determined and con- 
tinued prosecution of the war. The preservation and the 
dissemination of that essential knowledge was deemed an 
immediate obligation of both state and local historical 
groups. 

The conference was primarily concerned with what 
specific steps the local societies and interested friends could 
take to be of service in war time. It was felt that each 
organization should study all ways in which it could con- 
tribute to the war effort. The conclusion was that the role 
of historical agencies was essentially that of preservation, 
and of publicizing the information pertinent to the current 
struggle. While local societies should not neglect the in- 
terest in the pioneer eras, their primary attention at the mo- 
ment should be on the absorbing matter of the war—its 
prosecution and the community's contribution thereto—and 
keeping a record thereof. 

The following were among the suggestions offered and 
recommended: 


1. Each society—or locally interested friend—should 
prepare and keep on file with the public library, at the 
county seat at least, a current alphabetical list of all en- 
listed and drafted men from the town or county. It was 
urged that the occasional appearance of such lists in the 
local newspapers although helpful, are difficult to quickly 
locate, moreover such names are not alphabetized. A flex- 
ible card list was recommended. 

2. Each public library in each town in the state was 
urged to begin and maintain a regular file on “County War 
Activities," to contain clippings, articles, news, citations, 


pictures of those activities in that county relating to World 
War I. 


3. Since the various rationing boards, selective service 
boards, and their kindred agencies are all federal units of 
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the United States government, and therefore all their records 
will eventually leave the community and return to Washing- 
ton at the conclusion of the war, it was recommended 
strongly that each county make arrangements for main- 
taining in the county all the possible records, duplicates, 
releases, lists, of the local activities of the county boards. 
It was recommended that the public libraries or the county 
court house be sought as a repository. 

4. It was further recommended that the local historical 
societies urge upon each of the volunteer organizations in 
the county the wisdom of providing for the permanent 
preservation of a careful record of their current activities, 
as a local unit in the larger state and nation-wide plans of 
the particular organization. In many cases this could be 
accomplished, it was pointed out, by arranging to receive 
duplicate reports which the local group prepared for the 
state or regional offices of the organization. 

5. Each participant in the civiliam war work, as a 
machinist, a laborer, a technician, each participant in the 
war efforts on the field or at the battle fronts should be en- 
couraged to keep a diary or journal. Those societies which 
have a sizable reserve fund were strongly recommended to 
make a project of presenting a small pocket diary to each 
man and boy enlisted or drafted into the armed services. 
Many rich returns from such a step are certain. 


6. Pictures and photographs of boys leaving for service, 
boys in uniform, enlisting, should be promptly taken and 
kept by the society. Likewise photographs of alterations in 
the city, in business structures, in factories erected owing 
to the demands of war should similarly be taken and pre- 
served. 


7. Each local society or locally interested friend of his- 
tory was urged to plan patriotic programs and meetings of 
a community nature, tying in The Peoples War with the 
earlier military record of the county. This would mean 
somewhat a diminuition of emphasis upon the pioneer eras. 

Complimenting the State Historical Society of lowa at 
Iowa City on its clipping project, whereby approximately 
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100 Iowa newspapers are clipped each week for relevant 
war items relating to the state, the conference returned 
once more to its theme that history is indeed a vital link in 
the war effort. To neglect its force is to cripple the poten- 
‘tial strength of the nation. 

Recognizing that this epoch-making struggle of world 
powers can never be understood without recourse to the 
essential records, the conference unanimously adopted the 
following resolution, later mailed to all chairmen of county 
rationing and selective service boards: 


‘RESOLVED. That it is the sense of this conference that 
we earnestly urge all local boards, commissions and other 
agencies having to do with any phase of war work, and 
especially as to the personnel of the fighting forces and the 
home front, to use their utmost diligence in the care and 
preservation of all records pertaining to their work. All 
such are strongly urged to cooperate with local libraries, 
county officers and the state historical agencies in the per- 
manent preservation of all important records.” 


Thursday evening, April 9, the Golden Anniversary Din- 
ner of the Iowa State Department of History and Archives 
was held at the Hotel Fort Des Moines. Friends of the De- 
partment and of Iowa history were warmly greeted and the 
Department congratulated upon its fiftieth anniversary by 
Governor George A. Wilson, chairman of the board of trus- 
tees of the institution. Other speakers included the Hon. 
FP. F. Faville, former member of the lowa State Supreme 
Court, and member of the board of trustees from 1921 to 
1933, and Curator Ora Williams. 

The address of the evening, “Wisconsin and Iowa, His- 
torical Neighbors,” was delivered by Dr. Edward P. Alex- 
ander, Superintendent of the State Historical Society of Wis- 
consin. A native of Centerville, lowa, educated in Drake 
University and the State University of Iowa before later 
studies in the East and his work with the New York State 
Historical Society, Dr. Alexander assumed his present post 
with the Wisconsin historical society in October, 1941. Con- 
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trasting and comparing the developments of the two states 
from the days when they enjoyed the one territorial govern- 
ment to the later days of the Grangers and agricultural 
specialization and political leadership, Dr. Alexander's ad- 
dress was a fitting conclusion to the week of formal observ- 
ances. 

The second half of the first century has commenced. It 
is hoped that the next fifty years will be even more pro- 
ductive of good to lowa history than were those just past. 
In the words of Mr. Williams, the lowa State Department of 
History and Archives is now no longer a hobby, it is an 
institution. 


9 et Ee 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 
END OF VOLUME TWENTY-THREE 


With the April issue of THE ANNALS oF IOWA, volume 
twenty-three comes to a close. This change, which cuts in 
half the old two-year eight-issue volume, a change long de- 
sired by the editor, has been made further advisable by the 
adoption of the new and improved quality of paper on 
which the magazine has been printed since July, 1941. The 
old two-year, eight-issue volume would have been too un- 
wieldy for convenient use. The editor hopes the change, 
together with the more frequent indexing of the volume, will 
make THE ANNALS of even greater utility to its readers. 


DEPARTMENT NOTES 


THE IOWA STATE ARCHIVES, long a victim of neglect and 
careless attention, and suffering from the dangers of damp- 
ness, heat, and dirt, have finally in the past eighteen months 
begun to receive the attention they deserve. The Fortv- 
Ninth General Assembly amended and improved the state 
archival law. The same legislature provided the means 
for a more economical shelving of the stored documents of 
state, a plan, however, war production curtailments have 
caused to be postponed. 

The most pressing demand of the Department in its care 
of the archives has been the need for added storage and 
working space. This need has been partially met by the 
renting by the state of a moderately sized brick constructed 
community hall, known as the “John A. Kasson Memorial 
Hall” at East Thirteenth and Des Moines streets, one block 
from the Historical Department. Little used in late years, the 
building has been rennovated and prepared for the storage 
and handling of the state records upon which the Historical 
Records Survey had been working. The acquisition of the 
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building was timely, for that project has now been aban- 
doned due to war restrictions on WPA activities. While this 
building will not approach a solution of the problems of 
storage and administration of the archives, it does offer a 
welcomed relief to the conditions formerly existing. 

Through a grant of the retrenchment and reform com- 
mittee of the last General Assembly, a temporary staff was 
made possible to handle the work of transfer. 

The steady increase in applications for census records 
noted in the October issue of THE ANNALS is reflected in the 
certification figures for January, February, and March, 754, 
965, 993 respectively. 

THE MANUSCRIPT DIVISION was fortunate to receive during 
the past quarter a letter press book of Reuben Noble, an in- 
fluential political figure in both the Democratic and Re- 
publican parties in the middle and later years of the last 
century. The book was presented to the Department by 
Miss Iola Quigley, whose father was a former law partner 
of Reuben Noble. 

Another important accession in the manuscript division 
was the fourteen large folio-sized scrap books of the mili- 
tary records and reports, together with military maps and 
miscellaneous letters of General Samuel Ryan Curtis, mem- 
ber of Congress from the second Iowa Congressional dis- 
trict from 1857-1861, when he resigned to join the Union 
forces. A graduate of West Point, General Curtis held 
commands in Missouri, the Southwest, and on the western 
plains in the later Indian troubles. A number of letters re- 
late also to his pre-war railroad activities. These valued 
papers came as a gift of his granddaughter, Mrs. Lynn 
Curtis of New York City, N. Y. 


BY THE AID oF the Veterans of the Rainbow Division, and 
the assistance of the State of Iowa, the Department has re- 
cently received 16 mm. and 35 mm. films, rephotographs of 
the original motion picture film of the Jowa members of that 
division, the 168th National Guard, taken from the official 
films of the war department. A sound tract was dubbed 
in in the rephotographing job. After preliminary showings 
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the last of March and the first of April, these films have 
been presented to the Department for administration. 

Many communities and organizations have sought the 
use of the films for patriotic gatherings or for fund raising 
‘projects. The films may be borrowed upon the filing of an 
application and its approval by the Curator under certain 
standard conditions. 


THE MUSEUM DIVISION of the Department has campleted a 
twenty-five minute colored film of water fowl of Iowa, ducks 
and shore birds. Prepared by Jack W. Musgrove, museum 
director, with the aid of Maynard F. Reece, museum as- 
sistant, this is the second film made by the museum division, 
the first being an experimental film of big game animals of 
the western plains states. 

The museum plans to make a film of historical sites in 
Iowa this spring and summer, also to be a colored film. 


AN EVENT of considerable interest to friends of the De- 
partment was the completion of an excellent oil portrait of 
Curator Ora Williams in mid April by Maynard F. Reece, 
staff artist in the museum division of the Department. Al- 
though completed after the formal observance of the semi- 
centennial of the Department, the painting is an excellent 
contribution to the celebration of that occasion and the 
recognition of Mr. Williams’ service to Iowa history. The 
painting will later be hung in the portrait gallery of the 
Department. 


E. F. PITTMAN, director of the newspaper division, who 
has been making motion pictures of scenes typical of farm 
life in the 1870's, showed portions of his film before the 
Madison County Historical Society, April 21. 


PICTURES OF IOWA HOMES in each county of Iowa are 
wanted by Kenneth E. Colton, for the photograph collec- 
tion of the Department. Particularly desired are pictures 
of homes built in the 1860's and the following three de- 
cades. All friends and interested photographers are urged 
to contribute what they may. Dates of the erection and the 
names of architects are desired too, if this is obtainable. 
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NOTABLE DEATHS 


Etma G. ALBERT, lawyer and jurist, died February 19, 1942, ia 
Jefferson, lowa. Born June 5, 1866, near Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, he 
came to Iowa with his family when four years of age. Mr. Albert 
was educated in the country schools receiving his professional train- 
ing in the law school of Drake University, from which he was gradu- 
ated in 1891. County attorney for Greene County from 1901 to 1906, 
he was elected judge of the 16th judicial district in 1914, serving 
continuously from 1915 to 1925, when he became a justice of the Iowa 
State Supreme Court. He served on the supreme bench continuously 
until 1937. 


FRANK P. CLARKSON, journalist, died March 7, 1942, in North Holly- 
wood, California. The son of Richard P. Clarkson, former owner and 
editor of the lowa State Register, Des Moines, Mr. Clarkson was edu- 
cated in the Des Moines schools and the State University of Iowa. 
Following a period on the Register, he bought and edited the ida 
Grove Pioneer. At the time of his death he was the managing edi- 
tor of the San Fernando Valley Times, North Hollywood, California, 
a position he had held for twenty-five years. 


LaMonTE Cow Les, lawyer, died February 24, 1942, in Burlington, 
Iowa. Born in Oskaloosa, lowa, September 30, 1859, he was the son 
of the Reverend William Fletcher Cowles and Maria E. Cowles. 
LaMonte was educated in Iowa Wesleyan College, Mount Pleasant, 
Iowa, from which he was graduated in 1879. After a brief career with 
the engineering departments of the Union Pacific and the Chicago 
Burlington and Pacific railroads he read law and was admitted to ine 
bar in 1886. Commencing the practice in Burlington that same year, 
he remained there continuously in the practice since. A staunch 
Republican in politics, he served in the lowa State General Assembly 
as senator from his district in the 34th and 35th assemblies, 1911 and 
1913. At various times in his career he served as chairman of the 
city, county and state congressional committees, was a member of 
the state central committee, and represented his party at three na- 
tional conventions. A member of his county, state, and the Ameri- 
can bar associations, he was likewise a member of numerous fra- 


ternal organizations. 


Mititarp Fit~tMorE Epwarps, jurist, died February 23, 1942, in 
Parkersburg, Iowa. Born October 22, 1858, near Muncie, Lycoming 
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County, Pennsylvania, he was the son of William and Catherine 
Smole Edwards. Educated in Williamsport and Lock Haven, Penn- 
sylvania, graduating from the Central State Normal School of the 
latter place in 1882, he taught school one year before entering the 
law school of the State University of lowa, from which he was gradu- 

_ ated in 1884. After one year in Pennsylvania he returned to lowa 
and the practice of law in Parkersburg. Active in community affairs, 
Mr. Edwards at various times served as Mayor, town clerk, and mem- 
ber of the school board of Parkersburg. A member of the 28th and 29th 
General Assemblies of Iowa, he also served as judge of the 12th 
judicial district from 1917 to 1939. 


Ray Vance Lucas, newspaper publisher, died April 26, in Oelwein, 
Iowa. Born in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, January 16, 1876, he was the 
son of Albert Gallatan Lucas and Annie Maria Byers Lucas. Follow- 
ing an early career as a postal clerk on various Iowa railroads, 
Mr. Lucas entered the newspaper business at the turn of the cen- 
tury as editor and publisher of the Earlville, lowa, Phoenix. Later, in 
1906, he became editor and publisher of the Bedford, Iowa, Free Press. 
Three years later he joined the staff of the Shenandoah, World. In 
1919 began a four year period as field secretary for the Greater lowa 
Association and as secretary of the Oelwein Chamber of Commerce. 
In 1923 he became editor of the Oelwein Register, where he continued 
until his death. 


He was an active member of the Republican, Party. 


HENRY SCHOLTE NOLLEN, insurance executive, died April 24, 1942, © 
in Des Moines, Iowa. The son of John and Johanna S. Nollen and the 
grandson of Henry P. Scholte, founder of the town of Pella, Iowa, Mr. 
Nollen was born September 26, 1866, in Pella. Educated in the Pella 
schools, he attended Central College, Pella, from which he was 
graduated in 1885. After a year as professor of mathematics in his 
alma mater, he entered private business in Des Moines as bookkeeper 
and traveling auditor before joining the Bankers Life Association in 
1893, remaining in insurance the rest of his life. In 1913 he became 
executive vice president of the Equitable Life Insurance Company of 


Iowa; in 1921 he became president; from 1939 to his death he served 
as chairman of the board. 


A member of the board of trustees of the Des Moines Water- 
works for over twenty years, Mr. Nollen was also a trustee of the 
Des Moines Public Library from 1909 to 1920, a member of the Des 
Moines Association of Fine Arts, and of numerous national educa- 
tional, professional and scientific societies. A member of the Episco- 
pal Church, he was an active member of the various Masonic orders. 
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Hue P. Stuart, jurist, died March 8, 1942, in Dubuque, Iowa. The 
son of Catherine and Charles Stuart, he was born in Dubuque July 
10, 1878. A graduate of Columbia College (now Loras College), 
Dubuque, he was graduated from the college of law, State University 
of Iowa, in 1907, after first serving on the news staff of the Dubuque 
Telegraph-Herald. Practicing law in Dubuque he quickly became 
prominent in the work of the Democratic Party in the city and county. 
Elected county attorney in 1914 he served two terms, declining a 
third in 1918. In 1939 he was elected to his first term as judge of 


the 19th judicial district, a term he was still serving at the time of 
his death. 
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Benton, Sen. Thos. H., 267 

‘Bickley, Dr. G. G., 300 

Bid, Capt., 207 

Bienvenu, Etienne, 86, 88 

Big Cheyenne River, 219, 220 

Big Horn River, 224, 225, 227, 228 

Big Sioux River, 219, 220 

Billaus & Pope, 290 

Birney, Mrs. Theodore W., 162, 163 

Bishop, Mrs. Lulu, 167 

Black Hawk, autobiography of, 
95-97; Sauk Chief, 84, 92, 93-9 

Blake vs. McMillan, 8 

Blanchard, Lucien, 135 

Bliss, Wm. L., 17 

Blondeau, Victoire, 86 

Bloomer, Amelia, 161 

Blue Eagle, the, 256 

Blythe, Jas. E., 17, 28 

Boe, Iver, 28 

Boies, (Gov.) Horace, 29; support 
of history, 272 

Boilvin, Nicholas, Indian agent, 84 

Bolles, ........ Fees 36 

Bonney, Henry, 193 

Boomhower, Leslie, 10 

Boone, Iowa, 207, 265; telephones 
in, 290, 293, 299, 300 

Boone County, Iowa, 24, 26 . 

Boonesboro, Iowa, 290 

Boseman, Mont., 228 

Boston, Mass., 89, 290; bank in, 
115 

Boston University, 10 

Bowling, James M., 110 

Boyd, }. K., 19 

Boyd, Wm. R., William B. Allison, 
118-125 

Boynton, Tom, 11, 18; anecdote, 30 

Bozeman, Mont., 228 

Bradbury, J. C., 250 

Bradford, Wm. E., 18 

Bradley, John H., 136 

Brady, Hugh, 105 

Brazil, ruler of, 289 

Bremer Co., 6; courthouses of, 21; 
legal history of, 3-34 passim; 
population in 1852, 3 

Brice, W. E., 32 

Briggs, Ansel, in Davenport, 103 

Briggs, C. C:, 251 

Briggs, (Dr) John E., 65, 238, 244; 
remarks, 58-59 

Brigham, Johnson, 276 
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Bristol, lowa, 26-27 

Bristow, Iowa, 22 

British Columbia, gold discovered 
in, 214 

Britt, Iowa, 25, 300 

Brockway, Harvey N., 18, 137 

Brown, ——, 19 

Brown, —, 297, 298 

Brown, Robt. T., 144 

Buchanan Co., 21 

Burchinal, Iowa, 263 

Burdick, Martin W., 136 

Burke, John E., 13, 14, 15 

Burlington, Iowa, 73, 103; Metho- 
dist church in, 42-44;  tele- 
phones in, 290 

Burlington Gazette, 74 

Burlington Hawkeye, 73, 74 

Burnham, G. W., 183-184 

Barres tel 

Burr, Porter W., 9 

Burroughs & Pettyman, merchants, 
112-115 

Burtis, (Mrs.) ...., 97 

Burtons, James, 206 

Bussey, Cyrus, 167 

Butler, Chas. Frederick, obituary, 
155 


Butler, D. M., 20 

Butler, Joseph S., 155 

Butler, L. S., 20 

Butler, Maria, 155 

Butler, Rush, 20 

Butler Center, Iowa, 22 

Butler Co., 6; courthouses of, 22; 
judicial organization, 14-16; 
legal history of, 3-34 passim; 
population in 1852, 3 

Butters, vs. Olds, 8 


Sec Co., LeClaire lands in, 
California, 
“Gold” 

Calkin, Homer, 63, 244, 250 

Callvert, S. A., 133, 135 

Calomel, medical remedy, 55 

Camanche, Iowa, hunting at, 195, 
198, 210, 212 

Camden, N. J., 170, 312, 314 

Camp, H. T., 36 

Campbell, John, 84 

Campbell, John A., 250 

Card, Irving W., 16, 17, 78 

Card, Reiniger & Reiniger, 7 

Carlinville, Ill., 264 

Carolus, (Mrs.) Henry, 251 

Carrington, (Col.) ...., 234 


compared, 308; see 
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Carroll College, 9 

Carroll Co., LeClaire lands in, 117 

Carter, Deborah H., 73 

Carter, Horace H., obituary of, 73 

Carter, Mark F., 73 

Cartwright, (Rev.) Peter, anec- 
dote of, 45-46 

Case, A. G., 13 

Casey, W. J., death of, 73 

Casners, (Mr. & Mrs.) 

Catfish Gap, Iowa, 41, 42 

Cedar Falls, telephones in, 299 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 75, 123, 160; 
telephones in, 290, 291, 299, 302 

Cedar Rapids Republican, 123 

Center, L. J., 104 

Center Point, Iowa, 160 

Centerville, Iowa, 154, 320 

Cerro Gordo Co., 6, 26; court 
house, picture of, 1866-1900 ff. 
16; courthouses of, 23; lawyers 
of, 16-17; LeClaire lands in, 117: 
legal history of, 3-34 passim; 
schools, 261; suit to supreme 
Court, 7 

Chambers, (Gov.) John, 98, 99, 
100; letter to, from Indians, 99- 
100 

Chaney, John, 133, 134 

Chespimia) 2:0)... , 43 

Charbonneau, Jean Baptiste, 85 

Charles, Alexander, view of Alli- 
son, 123 

Charles City, Iowa, 9, 10, 18; gas 
engine at, 75 

Chase, Chas. W., 136 

Chautauqua, lawyers’, 156 

Cherokee, Iowa, telephones in, 
299 

Cheshire (Mrs.) T. A., 166 

Cheyenne River, 224, 226, 227 

Chicago, Ill., 15, 165, 220, 221, 301, 
309; Hull house in, 171; juvenile 
court in, 176 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. 
R., 209 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R. 
R. 264 

Chicago Northwestern R. R., 264; 
atty. for, 32 

Chicago Northwestern Ry., 211 

Chicago Rock Island R. R., 110-111 

Chickasaw Co., 23, 25, 26 

Cholera, at Fort Armstrong, 94 

Chouteau, Auguste, 84, 92; Aug- 
uste P. & Co., 89, 98 99 

Chouteau Co., P. Jr., business 
agreement, 109-110 


, 90 


Church, Jarvis, S., 16, 23 

Churches, in Davenport, construc- 
tion of, 105-09, 114 

Churdin, Iowa, 300 

Cincinnati, O., radio station, 312 

Circuit Courts, Judge of, 7 

Circuit Courts of Iowa, The, by 
Gordon L. Elliott, 126-137 

Civilian Works Program, 158 

Clark, E. A., 298 

Clark, Joseph J., 10, 17 

Clark, R. G., 281 

Clark, Wm., 82, 83, 84, 90, 91 

Clark, Wm. P., 20 

Clarke, (Gov.) George W., 279 

Clarkson, Frank P., obituary of, 325 

Clarkson, James S., 274, 281 

Clarkson, Richard P., 325 

Clarksville, Iowa, 14, 15, 22 

Clayton Co., 25 

Clearfield, Iowa, 244, 301 

Clear Lake Electric Line, 23 

Cleland, John B., 9, 19, 132, 133, 
136 


Clerk, Menard, trader, 92 

Cleveland, Grover, 124 

Cligitt, John, 16; anecdote, 31, 32 

Clinton, lowa, 263, 264; hunting at, 
189-212 passim; telephones in, 
299 

Clover, Sweet, first sowed in 
Kossuth Co., 264 

Clyde, J. F., 9-10, 19 

Coal, in Black Hills, 226 

Cockerill, Charles G., telephone 
prop., 300, 301 

Coe College, 155 

Colby, Wm. M., anecdote of, 28 
business, 300, 301 

Colby Motor Co., 28 

Cole, (Capt.) ...., Indian casualty, 
227 


Cole, (Miss), Alice M., 250 

Cole, C. C., juvenile court advo- 
cate, 176, 177, 179-80; quoted, 
116 

Colfax, Iowa, 299 

Collins, Edward, 20 

Colo, Iowa, 199 

Colorado, juvenile court law, 161; 
wagon roads to, 232 

Colton, Kenneth E., 68, 238, 244, 
remarks of, 59-60, 65-67; work 
of, 154 

Colton, L. J., townsite partner, 102 

Columbus, Ohio, 165, 166; radio 
station, 312 

Concord, Iowa, 25 
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Conger, Edwin H., 281 

Congress, subsidies for wagon 
roads, 215-237 

Connelly, Michael, 106 

Connor, James P., 132, 133, 136 

Connor, (Gen.) P. F., 227, 228 

Connor, Wm., 133, 135 

Cook, J. L., 104 

Cook & Newell, 234 

Cook, Sargent Co., 112 

Cooke, (Gen.)——, 233 

Coon Rapids, Iowa, 172 

Cornell College, 155, 261, 265 

Cory, , 206 

Cosgrove, (Rev.)——, 113 

Council Bluffs, Iowa, 238, 244; 
historical sites in, 58; telephones 
in, 291, 293-294, 299; wagon road 
rivalry, 233 

Council Bluffs Nonpareil, 
233; quoted, 291, 293-294 

County Historical Societies, list of, 
with officers, 248-251 

Courtwright, , 184 

Courtwright, O. B., 15 

Cousins, Robt. G., 118 

Cowles, LaMonte, obituary of, 325 

Cowles, Maria E., 325 

Cowles, Wm. Fletcher, 325 

Cox, Meville, 47 

Coykendall, Frank, obituary of, 73 

Coyle, Daniel F., obituary of, 156 


Craig, George M., 15 
Craig, (Capt.) Thomas, 81, 82 fn., 
84 


cited, 


Cram, Dr. W. F., 300 


Crawford, (Capt.) Medorem, wa- 
gon road expedition, 216 

Creighton University, 74 

Creston Gazette, 73 

Creston, Iowa, 155 

Crime, in Iowa, 175 

Crooks, W. H., 301 

Crosby l= ©. 106 

Crosley, Charlotte E., 67, 238 

Crow, Joseph, 138, 140 


Crozier, Geo. W., 133, 
Auditor of State, 133-34 
Cuba, 160 


Cudahy, kidnapping case of, 167 

Culver Military Academy, 75 

Cummins, (Gov.) A. B., 172, 281; 
compared, 118; juvenile court 
interest, 178, 179; reception to 
women, 167 

Cummins, (Mrs.) A. B., 167; juv- 
enile court advocate, 178 


135; vs. 
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Curry, Wilkins adv., “Calf case,” 
24 

Curtis, Mrs. Lynn, gift of, 323 

Curtis, (Gen.) Samuel R., letters, 
323 


Dakota City, 156 


Dakota Territory, wagon road, 
232 
Dana (Lt.) , 226 


Dashiel, Henry L. 134 

Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, 59 

Davenport, A. H., 116 

Davenport, Geo., 85-86, 89, 91, 92, 
93, 94, 98, 100; mercantile busi-. 
ness, 108, & fn.; real estate in- 
terests, 103; role in courthouse 
fight, 108; townsite partner, 95, 
102 

Davenport, Geo. L., 115; LeClaire 
executor, 115-17 

Davenport, M. S., 101 

Davenport Family, Gifts of, 279 

Davenport, Iowa, 75, 84; 244; 
courthouse fight, 108-09; early 
settlement in, 102-113; first Bap- 
tist Church in, 48-49; Indian 
treaty site, 95; railroad in, 110- 
lll; telephones in, 290, 299; 
townsite partners, 102 

Davenport Gazette, 75, 290 

Davenport Public Museum, 317 

Davidson, Mrs. Orin, 167 

Davidson, W., 104 

Davis, Lewis, 145 

Davis, Timothy, letters to G. W. 
Jones, 142-46 

Davy, (Capt.) P. B., wagon road 
expedition, 236 

Dawson, E. A., 14, 19, 28 

Deal, Harmon B., 309 

Dearborn, (Gen.) Henry, 84 

Decorah, Iowa, 244, 317 

Deering, Dr. A. A., 300 

Deering, Charles C., The Tele- 
phone in Iowa, 287-308 

ee Baptiste, Indian guide, 


De Loose, (Mrs.) , 166 
Democratic Party, 159 

Denison, Wm., 43 

mh Colo., juvenile court in, 
Denver Republican, 179 
Depression of 1858, 112, 113 


“Depression”, effect on telephones, 
305-306 
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Des Moines, Iowa, 155, 244, 247, 
263, 281, 314; City Gov. of 159- 
160; conference of local histori- 
cal societies at, 238-245; hostil- 
ities toward, 274-275; juvenile 
court in, 187-188; telephones in, 
290, 293-294, 297-298, 299, 301, 
302; welfare interest, 163 

Des Moines Capital, 183 

Des Moines Co., at Conference, 57 

Des Moines County Historical As- 
soc., Old, 74 

Des Moines Daily News, quoted, 
172-173 

Des Moines Pioneer Club, slides 
of, 65 

Des Moines Public Library, 275 

Des Moines Register, microfilm 
edition, 72, 153; quoted, 184 

Des Moines Register & Leader, 74 
75 

Des Moines Street Ry., 160 

Des Moines Sunday Register, mi- 
crofilm edition, 72, 153 

Des Moines Tribune, 74; micro- 
film edition, 72, 153 

Des Moines Union of Mothers’ 
Clubs, 166 

Des Moines Women's Club, 170, 
Bie 172, 175, 188 

Detroit, Mich., 84 

Deyoe, A. M., 261 

Dickens, Vera F., 251 

Dilleland, , Indian casualty, 
227 


District Courts, 126, 127, 129, 130- 
137, 156, 159,166 

Dodge, Grenville M., 157; gifts of, 
279 

Dolliver, Jonathan P., compared, 
118; quoted, 118-20 

Dorien, Paul, Indian guide, 225 

Douglas, R. L., 134 

Dowell, C. C., state legislator, 179 

Drake University, 150, 157, 158, 
199, 277, 320 

Drama, Black Hawk's life, stage 
play, biography planned, 97 

Drayer, John B., 134 

Drug stores, interest in 
phones, 300 

Dubuque, Iowa, 15, 103, 218, 263; 
Baptist church in, 48; court at, 
1834, 38-39; education in, 143, 
146; Methodist mission to, 36- 
41; postmaster at, 124; reform 
wave, 40; telephones in, 290, 
291-292, 299 


tele- 
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Dubuque Co., 21; in courts of Ter- 
ritory of Michigan, 39, 40 

Dubuque Herald, quoted, 291-292, 
293-294 

Ducks, shooting of, 189-212 

Duffield, George C. 150, 278 

Duncan, (Judge) Frank E., 175 

Dunham, George, juvenile court 
advocate, 181, 182, 185, 186 

Durin, W. H., 302 

Dwinnell, F. A., 301 


East DuBuqueE, Ill., 263 

East Orange, Ohio, 158 

Eaton, A) 

Edgar, Henry, discovers gold, 214 

Edison, Thomas A., telephone in- 
vention, 289, 293-294 

Edmonds, J. B., 116 

Education, first academy in Iowa, 
37-38, 41-42; letters on, 142-149; 
Rock Island Co., Ill., 1840, 147- 
149 


Edwards, Catherine S., 326 

Edwards, Millard F., 11, 16; obit- 
uary of 325-326 

Edwards, Ninian, 83, 84; Gov. of 
Ill., 82 

Edwards, Wm., 326 

Eggleston, Frank, 210 

Elder, J. M., 18 

Eldora, Iowa, 265, 301 

Eldridge, Duncan C., 108 

Ellington, Iowa, 24 


Elliott, Gordon L., The Circuit 
Courts of Iowa, 126-137 
Ellis, A. ©.,. 17 


Eliss;, Chae) Diy le 

Ellis, Daniel W., 135, 136 

Elmerdorf, Chas., 201, 202 

Emerson, (Dr.) John, 101-102 

Emery, Iowa, 23 

Emigrants, accompany wagon 
roads, 223; government protec- 
tion on wagon road, 216; to 
Oregon, 236 

England, immigrants from, 41 

Engle, George B., 298 

Ericson, C. J. A., 281 

Estes, Benj. F., guide, 225 

Estherville, Iowa, 154 

Evans, (Miss), Ida M., 250 

Evans, John, 207, 211 

Evans, W. T., 15 


FaBeERr, (Prof.) D. C. 310 
Fairfield, ——, 17, 18, 244 
Fairfield, Wm. B., 13; sketch of, 9 
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Fairfield (Wm. B.) & Wiltse, 7 

Falconer, (Mrs.) Martha P., 164 

Fanning, James, 39 

Farlin, lowa, 300 

Farm Bureau, 60; see American 
Farm Bureau 

Farm Foundation, 263 

Farnkans (?), (Mr.) ——, Indian 
trader, 91 

Faville, F. F., 320 

Fayette Co., 21; at conference, 57, 
law in, 5 

Federal Communications 
mission, 313 

Federal Reserve Bank, Chicago, 
263 

Felt, Paul, 23 

Fenton, A. U., gift of, 155 

Fenton, Wendell, 155 


Ferguson, F. A., 301 

Ferries, 108, 138, 194, 196 ,197, 202, 
212 

Field, Henry, 20 

Field, Marshall, 20 

Fifty Years Old, editorial, 252-254 

Finkbine, Robt. 281 

Fisheea(rrot.) sbrAGecUO oll 

Fisk, James L.; 236; expedition of, 
235; third expedition of, 230; 
wagon road leader, 217, 218, 

26 


Com- 


Fitzgerald, Harry J., 18 
Flint, Edwin, 16 
Florimey, Dick, 205 
Flower, (Mrs.) Lucy, 173 


Floyd Co., 6; case to Supreme 
Court, 7; courthouse of, 23-24; 
lawyers of, 17-18; legal history 
of, 3-34 passim 

Folletts, , 209 

Forbes, Frank, 19, 20 

Ford automobile, 75 

Fordney, Adam, 43 

Forest City, Iowa, 10, 26, 29. 32, 
314; meteor near, 8 

Forrey, Samuel, 132, 134 

Forsyth, Thomas, 93, 94; Indian 
agent, 83, 84-85, 91; letter of, 90 

Ease Minn., 217, 235, 

Fort Armstrong, 93; Indian agents 
Cig, tet 

Fort Benton, Montana, 217, 235 

Fort Berthold, 235, 236 

Fort Clark, [Peoria], 85 

Fort Connor, Wyoming, 227 

Fort Dearborn, Ill., 84 
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Fort Des Moines, No. 3, hospital, 
75 

Fort Laramie, Wyoming, 226 

Fort Madison, Iowa, telephones 
in, 299 

Fort Pierre, Dakota Territory, 226 

Fort Randall, Dakota Territory, 
220 

Fort Ransome, 236 

Fort Reno, 234; see Fort Connor 

Fort Rice, 218 

Fort Shelby, [Prairie du Chien], 
84 


Fort Wadsworth, 235 

Fort Walla Walla, 216 

Fowler, GG. 25) 

France, immigrants to Davenport, 
107 

Franklin Co., LeClaire lands in, 
117 

Fremont, Iowa, 264 

French, D'Arcy A., letter to G. W. 
Jones, 146-47 

French, Nathanial, 133, 136 

Fulton, Ill., 196 


Gaines, General E., 105 


Galena, Ill., 40; Methodist mis- 
sion, 36; Rev. Mazzuchelli in, 
106 


Gallatin River, 218, 228 

Gardener, Eastman, 205 

Gardener, George, 193 

Garfield, Jas. A., 9 

Garner, Iowa, courthouse fight, 25 

Garreit, Henry C., 73 

Garrett, Joshua Tracey, obituary 
of, 73-74 

Garrett, Nellie T., 73 

Garst, Warren, juvenile court bill, 
72 


Gatch, (Col.) Charles H., 
aids historical dept., 273 
Gaud, Felicite, 80 
Georgetown, Iowa, 22 
Georgetown College, 147 
Gettysburg, Penn., 325 


Gibson, D. T., 14, 16, 19; anecdote, 
33 

Gilger, J. S., anecdote, 29 

Given, Josiah, 132, 133, 134 

Glass, John D., 16; anecdote, 32-33 

Glass, Remley J., 67, 238, 243, 244, 

appointed to historical 

committee, 62; Pioneer Bench 
& Bar of the 12th Judicial Dis- 
trict of Iowa, 3-34 


281; 
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Glenwood, Iowa, telephones in, 
299 


Goddard vs. Winchell, 8 

Godey’s Lady Book, cited, 317 

Gold, cost of living in fields of, 
222; discoveries of, 213-16; Mon- 
tana and Idaho fields need of 
wagon roads, 232; roads ta 
Montana fields, 213-237 

Goose Lake, 195, 197, 198, 199, 204 

Gordon, (Mrs.) Anna, 166 

Gordon, Oliver, story of, 28 

Gordon, William, townsite part- 
ner, 102 

Gorham, (Rev.), 48 

Gowrie, Iowa, hunting at, 207, 
208, 211 

Graham, A., Indian agent, 82 

Grand Junction, Iowa, 211 

Granger, Chas. T., 8, 132, 133, 136 

Graven, Henry N., 11, 16 

Graybeal, A. C., 244 

Greaf, C. E., 301 

Great Britain, War of 1812 in 
west, 84 

Greaves, Dr. G. W., 300 

Greene, Iowa, 14, 16 

Greenfield, Mass., 155 

Gregoire, Chas., 144 

Gregory, Clifford V., obituary of, 
263 

Gregory, D. D., 134 

Gregory, Elmer O., 263 

Gregory, M. McF., 263 

Gregory, R. H., 249 

Griffith, (Prof.) W. 1, 311 

Grimes, James W., compared, 118 

Grimes, Iowa, 300 

Grinnell, Iowa, .244 

Grinnell College, 157 

Griswold, D. M., 302 

Grundy Center, Iowa, 265 

Gue, B. F., ass‘t curator, 273, 281 

Guerin, store of, 40 

Guttenburg, first Iowa court in, 5 


Happock, W. J., 136 

Hall, Charles E., 298 

Hambaugh, P. G., townsite part- 
ner, 102 

Hamilton College, 9 

Hamilton Co., Iowa, 268, 270 

Hamilton Freeman, Webster City, 
268 

Hammill, John, 18 

Hampton, Iowa, 211, 212 

Hancock Co., 6; courthouses, 24- 
25; lawyers of, 18 
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ee Arthur Scott, obituary of 


Hanford, Edna C., 74 

Hanford, Richard R., 74 

Hansen, John, 28 

Hansonss———9 al) 

Hargue, , 43 

Harlan, E. R., 316; career of sketch, 
150-152; historical contributions, 
253; historical Dept. work of, 
277-286; obituary of, 156; por- 
trait of, 152° ££. 

Harlan, James, 
report to, 223 

Harlan, James R., The lowa Game 
eas of Geo. E. Poyneer, 189- 

Harlan, Marinda E., 156 

Harlan, Samuel A., 156 

Harlan, Iowa, 74, 158, 159 

Harness, M., 1 

Harrison, ——, 17, 19 

Harrison, Wm. H., 105 

Hart, C. W., inventor, 75 

Hartley, W. T., 20 

Hart-Parr Tractor Co., 75 

Harts Mill Pond, 198 

Hartsook, (Mrs.) Fred, 250 

Harvard University, 15 

Harvey, (Gen.) i, PHA) 

Harvey (Rev.) R. E. Under Two 
Flags for the Church, 35-50 

Harvey, Iowa, 155 

Harwood, O. P., 13, 19 

Hastings, Irving C., 18 

Hauts, W. A., 301 

Hawkeye Telephone Co., 299 

Hawthorne, Dick, 192, 196 

Hayes, Stephen H., quoted, 110 

Hazlett, N. Y., 14 

Hearst, (Mrs.) Phoebe A., 162 

Hedges, C. E. & Co., private 
freighters, 221 

Hedges, Christian W., 130, 133 

Hedges, Nathaniel D., death of, 
227 

Heetland, Mrs. L. H., 250 

Helena, Mont., 234, 235, 236 

Henderson, (Mrs.) Gertrude, 67, 
238, 244, 251; appointed to his- 
torical committee, 62; remarks 
of, 60, 62 

Henderson, J. H., 126, 132, 135 

Hendricks, Thos. A., 208 

Hepburn, Wm. P., compared, 118 

Herbert, Miss, 124 

Herring, Clyde L., 158 


Sec. of Interior, 
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Herriott, Frank I. cited, 175; 
obituary of, 157 

Herriott, John, 157 

Herriott, Nellie M., 157 

Hertzler, (Mrs.) E. R., 249 

Hess, A. T., 301, 302 

Hewitt, J. W., 134 

Hill, L. S., 158 

Hillis, (Mrs.) Cora Bussey, juven- 
ile welfare interests, 163-188 
passim 

Hillis, Hazel, Securing the Juven- 
ile Court law in Iowa, 161-188 

Hillis, (Mrs.) Isaac L., see Mrs. 
Cora B. Hillis 

Himes, Ed. K., 301, 302 

Hingham, Mass., bank in, 115 

Historical Dept., see Iowa Histori- 
cal Dept., also Iowa Dept. of 
History & Archives 

Historical, Memorial & Art Dept. 
of Iowa, 156 

Hitchcock, Turner adv., 15 

Hoar, (Sen.) Geo. F., quoted, 121 

Hoffman, John A., 135 

Holbrook, Royal, 64 

Holdoegel, P. C., 302 

Holmes, Oliver W., cited, 162 

Holmes, Thos., 236; second ex- 
pedition, 218; wagon road lead- 
er, 217 

Homes, furnishings of in pioneer 
west, 51-56 

Hoover, Herbert C., 264 

Horse thievery, 32 

pees early trees in Iowa, 

Hough, Emerson, gifts of, 279 

Howard, J. E., 250 

Howard, Joe E., 19, anecdote, 30 

Hubbard, A. W., wagon road aid, 
219, 220, 221, 231, 232, 233 

Hubbell, F. M., 290 

Hudson, (Miss), Elizabeth, 249 

Hudson, Henry, 136 

Hudson, N. C., wagon road ad- 
vocate, 220 

Huffman, Robert (Bob), 201, 209 

Huffman, Wm., 202, 206, 209, 210 

Hughes, Charles, anecdote, 33 

Humboldt, Iowa, 156 

Humboldt College, 156 

Humphrey, Geo., 138, 140 

Humphrey, William, 139 

Hunt, Benj. T., 136 

Huntington, Ida M., 280 

Huntsinger, Paul, 312, 313 

Hurd, Harvey B., 165, 173, 184 
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Hurley, T. D., 183 
Hussey, Tacitus, 281 


ILLINOIS, compared, 308; territory 
of, 82 

Independent Order of Odd Fei- 
lows, gift of, 154 

Indiana, state of, 11 

Indian agent, salary of, 89 

Indianola, Iowa, 314; telephones 
in, 299 

Indians, Chippewa, treaties, 93; 
“Grind Stone War” Cerro Gordo 
Co., 4; Interpreter’s contract, 92- 
93; Kansa, 89; Kansa treaties, 
98; Mesquakie trible, 156, see 
Sauk & Fox; Osage, 89; Osage, 
treaty 98; Pottawatamie, 81, 82, 
95; Sauk & Fox annuities eic., 
91-92: Saux & Fox, settlers’ opin- 
ions, 138; settlements in Iowa, 
139; Saux & Fox, treaties, 98-100; 
Sauk & Fox, trouble with Sioux, 
90; Sauks in 1814, 84; Sauk & 
Fox, see also P. Chouteau Jr. 
Co., Antoine LeClaire, Wm. 
Clark; Sioux, trouble with Sauk 
& Fox, 90; treaties, participa- 
tion in by A. LeClaire, 98; 
Winnebago treaties, 98 

Inkpadutah, Indian, 4 

Iowa, see Circuit Courts of, 

Iowa & Minnesota Ry., 32 

Iowa and Minnesota Telephone 
Co., 299 

Iowa Antique Association, 317 

Iowa Assoc. of Local Historical 
Societies, 154, 261 

Iowa Association of Local Histor- 
ical Societies, The, organization 
of, 238-251 

ene Broadcasting System, 313, 

Iowa Central R. R., 29 

ape Children’s Home Society, 

Iowa City, legislature of 1857, 3; 
telephones in, 299 

Iowa College, see Grinnell Col- 
lege 

Iowe Conference on Local His- 
tory, The, 57-68 

Iowa Congress of Mothers, 167, 
177, 181 

Iowa Co., LeClaire lands in, 117 

Iowa Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration, 158 

Iowa Game Book of George E. 
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Poyneer, The, edited by James 
R. Harlan, 189-212 
Iowa Historical Dept., The, by 
Ora Williams, 267-286 
Towa Humane Society, 187 
Iowa Independent Telephone 
Assoc., 302, 308 
Towa Library Commission, 276 
Iowa National Guard, 275, 281 
Iowa Plant Life Commission, 157 
Iowa Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home, 
Davenport, 261 
Iowa State Bank, notes of issue, 


. State Bar Association, 159, 

Iowa State Board of Conserva- 
tion, 157 

Iowa, State Capitol ground exien- 
sion, fight for, 278-279 

Iowa State College, 263; radio 
station of, 309-315 

Iowa State Conservation Com- 
mission, 189, 265 

Iowa State Dept. of History & 
Archives, 59, 60, 64, 66, 68, 238, 
245, 247; calls local history 
conference, 57-68; fiftieth anni- 
versary of, 316-321; represenia- 
tives of, 155; semicentennial 
plans, 252-254; work of, 150-155; 
see also ‘Iowa Historical Dept.,"’ 

Iowa State Historical Society of, 
see State Historical Society of 
Iowa. 

Iowa State Library Assoc., 154 

Iowa State Library, 276, 277 

Iowa State Mothers’ Club, juven- 
ile court activity, 181 

Iowa State Planning Board, 158 

Iowa State Register, 274, 325; 
cited, quoted, 166, 294 

Iowa State Rural Rehabilitation 
Administration, 158 

Iowa State Supreme Court, cases 
from 12th Judicial District, 5, 7 

Iowa State Teachers’ Association, 


Iowa Telephone and Telegraph 
Co,. 299 

Iowa Telephone Assoc., 299, 
formation of, 301-302 

Iowa Union Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co., 299 

Iowa, University of, See State 
University of Iowa 

Iowa Wesleyan College, 73, 325 

Isaac Walton League, 266 


JACKSON Co. (Iowa) Bell Tele- 
phone Co., 299 

Jacksonville, Ill., 42, 46 

Jamestown, N. Y., 268 

Jamison, Wm. R., 15 

Jefferson, lowa, 325; telephones in, 
300, 301 

Jefferson River, 228 

Jeffries, Wm. J. 133, 134 

John Hopkins University, 157 

Johnson, John, 37 

Johnson, Ole, 28 

Johnson, (Dr.) P. A., 244 

Johnson, W. S., 62, 238, 249 

Jones, Geo. W., letters to, 142-147 

Jones Co., LeClaire lands in, 117 

Juckett, Frank, 192-209, passim 

Judiciary, see Circuit Courts of 
Iowa; see Pioneer Bench & Bar 
of the 12th Judicial Dist. 

Justice of the Peace, Sumner, 
Iowa, 31 

Juvenile Court, agitations for, 
161-188 

Bs Me Court Record, Chicago, 
8 


KaApMUuS, , 39 

Kaskaskia, Ill., 83 

Kasson, John A., compared, 118; 
friend to Iowa History, 283; 
hall of, 322-323; quoted, 275-276 

Keelyn, J. E., 301 

Keemot Wugamaw, Indian, 90 

Keim, E. T., 298 

Keller, George, J., obituary of, 157 

Kelley, F ae 

Kelley, Judge, , 19, 29 

Kelley, Charles H., sketch, 10 

Kendall, Nathan, 186 

Kentucky, 11 

Kenyon, William S., 281 

Keokuk, chief, 90, 92, 94 at treaty 
of 1832, 95; directions to Le- 
Claire, 102 

Keokuk, Iowa, telephones in, 290, 
299 

Keosauqua, Iowa, 150, 278 

Kepler, M. H., 11, 20, 27, 31; anec- 
dote, 33-34 

Kidd, Capt. 228 

Kidd, (Col.), 227 

Kimball, (Prof.) A. H., 314 

Kimmell, Eleanor, 155 

Kinzie, John, trader, 81, 84 

Klingaman, O. E., 285; curator, 
253, 280-281 

Knapp, Philo, anecdote, 30 
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Knouf, Ralph, 311, 312 

Knoxville, Iowa, 73, 302 

Knoxville Express, 73 

Knoxville, Tenn., 159 

Knokle, Phil, 312 

Koehler, R. I., 250 

Kossuth County Agricultural So- 
ciety, 264 

Kraschel, N. G., 159 


Lacey, John F., 281 

Lacy, Benjamin W., 136 

Lake Okoboji, 156 

Lamb, Lafe, 195, 201, 204, 206, 210 

Lamb & Sons, C., 189 

Land, cost of, to settlers, 138; 
question of settlement, 142; 
worth of, 139-140 

Langworthy, S. M., 105 

La Porte City, Iowa, 302 

Larrabee, (Gov.) Wm., 272; sup- 
ports an historical dept., 281 

Larsen, (Dr.) Arthur J., 238, 244; 
speech of, 239-243 

Latham, Mr. , 83 

Lauderdale, (Mrs.) Maude, 251 

Law, see 3-34; see circuit courts 
of lowa 

Lawrence, (Col.) ——, 86 

Lead mining, 36-37 

Leary, W. A., 298 

Lebeau, M 5S., 90 

LeClaire, Alexis, 80 

LeClaire, (Mrs.) Angelique, 80 

LeClaire, Antoine, the First Pro- 
Proprietor of Davenport by 
Charles Snyder, 79-117 

LeClaire, Antoine, home of, photo, 
ff.96; portrait, f£.80 

LeClaire, (Mrs.) Antoine, 89, 95, 
112, 114-17; marriage of, 86-88 

LeClaire, Antoine, Sr., 80, 81, 82, 
83, 86, 88 

LeClaire, (Mrs.) Antoine, Sr., 80 

LeClaire, Antoine David, 81 

LeClaire, David, 80, 90, 115 

LeClaire, Francois, 80, 81, 83, 86, 
ee 115; government employee, 


LeClaire, Joseph, 80 

LeClaire, Josette, 80 

LeClaire, Louis A., 115; execuior, 
A. LeClaire, 117 

LeClaire House, the photo of, 96 

Lee, J. W., 259 

Leffingwell, A. J., 132, 136 

Leggett, Richard C., 244 

LePage, Antoine, 86 
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LePage, Marguerite, see LeClaire, 
Mrs. Antoine 

LePage, Simon, 86, 88 

Lesieur, A. C., letter from A. Le- 
Claire, 91-92 

Let's Keep a Diary, editorial, 254- 
260 


Letters “Locating a New Home,” 
John McCleary, 138-142; educa- 
tion 142-149 

Levinson, Nathan, 10 

Lewis, D._S., 251 

Lewis, Evan (?), 138, 140 

Lewis, (Mrs.) Fred, 250 

Lewis, John, 313 

Lewis, Louie L., 315 

Lewis, Meriwether, 83 

Lewis, Wm. R., 132, 135 

Lewiston, Idaho, 219, 220 

Liberia, Africa, Methodist mis- 
sion in, 46-48 

Lincoln, Abraham, 157 

Lindsey, Ben B., quoted, 177-78, 
178-179; visit to Des Moines, 
183, 184 

Lindsey, James, 107 

Lingenfelter, F., 18 

Linn Co., official of, 160 

Linnell... F., Sr.,/ 18 

Linnell, Walter D., 18 

Livonia, Iowa, 23 


Local history, role in war time, 
317-319; see The Iowa Associa- 
tion of Local Historical societies, 
The Iowa Conference on Local 
History 

Lock Haven, Penn., 326 

Lockwood, (Mrs.) sel! 

Loise, Louis Alexis, 81 

Long Beach, Cal., 18 

Long Slough, 207 

Longworth, Nicholas, 124 

Loofbourow, C. F., 132, 136 

Lorimer, , 145 

Los Angeles, Calif., 75; radio sta- 
tion, 311 

Louisa Co., LeClaire lands in, 117 

Louisville, Ky., 44 

Lovejoy Co., J. E., 314 

Lovell, (Capt.) IAA 

Lucas, (Gov.) Robt., 99 

Lyman, Joseph, 137 

Lyon, (Judge), 275 

Lyon, (Miss), Bessie, 244, 249 

Lyon, Harrison, home of, 271 

Lyons, Dick, 192, 198, 195, 210 

Lyons, Iowa, telephones in, 299 
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Mazen, G. R., 25 
MacAllister, Dr. Charles, 300 
McCallum, David D., 133, 134 
McCaughey, Joseph, 138 
McCleary, John, letter, describing 
Iowa home, 138-42 
McCloud, , squatter, 102 
Macomber, J. H., 132, 137 
McConlogue, (Col.) James H., 17; 
anecdote, 29, 34 
McCormack, Chas. F., 250 
McDill, J. W., 132, 134 
McDonald, (Mrs.) Will H., 251 
McFarland, George E., 298 
McFarlin, M., 302 
McFatridge, C. M., 302 
McGregor, Alex W. 
partner, 102 
McGregor, Iowa, telephones in, 
299 


townsite 


McKean, John, 136 

McKendree College, Jacksonville, 
HE -45..46 

McKinley, (Pres.) Wm., 158 

McNeil, , 207 

Madison River, 228 

Magill, (Col.) 207, 210 

Magill, Tom, 210, 211 

Magoun, E. W., 159 

Maguire, Daniel E., obituary of, 
263 

Maguire, Elien J. G., 263 

Maguire, Thos. G., 263 

Mahannah, Fred L., Assistant 
Curator, 261-262 

Mail, from wagon train, 224; post- 
masters of Davenport, 108 

Maine, State of, 11 

Malloy, (Dr.), J. P., 251 

Mankato, Minn., 4 

Maquoketa, Iowa, telephones in, 
299 

March, Enoch, 116; townsite part- 
ner, 95 

Marion, Iowa, telephones in, 29] 

Markley, J. E. E., 17, 28; anec- 
dote, 31, 33 

Marple, Alice, 280 

Marriage, contract between An- 
toine LeClaire and wife, 86-88 

Marshalltown, Iowa, 74;  tele- 
phones in, 290, 301 

Marshalltown Times-Republican, 
158 

Martin; E. H., 300, 301, 302 

Martin, Ethyl E., 68, 244 

Marvin, Chas. N., obituary of, 158 

Marvin, Harriett H., 158 
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Marvin, Wm. P., 158 

Maryland, juvenile social work 
in, 169-70 

Mason, (Judge) Chas., 4; 281; 
diary of, 258, 260 

Mason City, Iowa, 5, 7, 9, 10, 238, 
244, 263; telephones in, 303 

Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, 309 

Massie, Louisa, 40 

Massie, Woodbury, 37; murder o, 
39-40 

May, (Capt.) James, suit vs. A. 
LeClaire est., 116-17; townsite 
partner, 95, 102 

Maynadier, (Maj.) H. E., wagon 
road project, 218 

Mazzuchelli, (Father) Samuel, 
church building in Davenport, 
105-09; letter to A. LeClaire, 106 

Meagher, (Gen.) , 230 

Medicine, doctors in Iowa terri- 
tory, 103; pioneer remedies, 55 

Menar (?), (Col.) , 92 

Meradosha, Illinois marsh, 193- 
208 pessim 

Meredith, Fred E., 249 

Merrill) ———, (227 

Merrill, Samuel, commission by, 
131-132 

Meteor of 1890, 8 

Methodist Episcopal Church, ear- 
ly preaching in, 35 

Mexican Border War, 160 

Michigan, territory of Iowa, at- 
tached to, 4; in courts of, 39, 40 

Michigan, University of, 9 

Mid-Continent Airlines, 74 

Miles, Lewis, 7 

Miles, Richard, 21 

Miller, Alexander, 159 

Miller, Alexander M., 159 

Miller, Ernest M., obituary of, 158 

Miller, (Judge) Frederic M., 159, 
238; remarks, 243 

Miller, (Capt.) G. R., 16 

Miller, J. Earle, 159 

Miller, Jerry, 158 

Miller, Jesse M., obituary of, 159 

Miller, Mary L. Mc., 159 

Miller, Mary P., 158 

Miller, Wm. E., 132, 136 

Millerville, Indian mound at, 263 

Mills, Charlie, 194 

Mills, flour, 141; lumber, 189; saw 
& grist, 141 

Mills Co., abandoned cemetery, 
58 
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Milwaukee, first settler, 81 

Milwaukee R. R., 5 

Mine Lamott, Mo., 144 

Mineral Point, (Wis.), 40 

Mining, lead, 36-37 

Minneapolis, newspapers of, 75 

Minnesota, state of, 11; telephones 
in, 303; wagon road benetit, 
232; wagon road expeditions, 
216-17-18, 230, 235-236 

Minnesota Historical Society, 238, 
239-43 

Minot, Dakota Territory, 217 

Miracle, David D., 132 

Mississippi & Missouri R. R., 111 

Mississippi River, ice crossing of, 
90; control projects, 264 

Mississippi Valley Assoc., 264 

Missouri River, 218, 222, 226, 235 

Missouri, Territory of, 83, 84 

Mitchell, G. C. R., 115 

Mitchell, James L., death of, 271 

Mitchell, (Judge) John, 131, 135 

Mitchell, Wm. F., obituary of, 159 

Mitchell, Iowa, courthouse fight, 


Mitchell Co., 6; its court houses, 
25-26; lawyers in, 18; legal his- 
toy of, 8 

Moats, (Prof.) Francis I., 244; re- 
marks of, 64-65 

Mohler, (Mrs.) C. M., 244 

Moline, Ill., 290 

Molsberry, F. M., 184 


Montana Territory, wagon road 
interests, 213-237 

Monticello, Iowa, 261 

Montzheimer, O. H., 250 

Moore, A. A., 290, 301 

Moore, Edwin A., obituary of, 74 

Moore, Edwin B., 74 

Moore, Elizabeth W., 74 

Moravia, Iowa, 302 

Morgan, Indian chief, 90 

Morgan, Joseph, 124 

Mormons, trail of, 156 

Morris, Eastin, Reports by, 13 

Morris, (Bishop) Thomas A., 
Western Style of Living, 51-56 

Morton, Oscar, 199, 207 

Moscrip, Frank A., obituary oi, 
74-75 

Mott, David C., 279; 
court sponsor, 185, 1] 

Mott, Frederick, 135 

Mount Carmel, Ill., 36 

Mount Pleasant, Iowa, 44, 325 


juvenile 
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Mount Vernon, Iowa, telephones 
in, 299 

Mouse River, 217 

Mueller, H.A., 249 

Muncie, Penn., 325 

Murdock, Samuel, 5, 18, 23, 26 

Murphy, (Rev.), ——, 113 

Murphy, Jerry, 19 

Musgrove, Jack W., movies by, 
324; remarks of, 61-3; work of, 
154 

Muscatine, Iowa, telephones in, 
299 

Muscatine Journal, quoted, 296 

Museum, methods of cataloging 
and classification, 60-63 

Myers, Alice V., Wagon Roads 
West, The Sawyers Expeditions 
of 1865, 1866, 213-237 


NaTIONAL Assoc. of State Parks, 
157 


National Congress of Mothers, in- 
terest in juvenile work, 162 

National Intelligencer, 146 

National Recovery Administra- 
tion, 256 

Nebraska Territory, wagon road 
projects, 219 

Nebraska, University of, 313 

Neil, Francis, 85 

Nelson, avn) 

Nelson, Anthony, Indian victim, 
227 

Nertick, ——, 145-46 

Nevada, Iowa, telephones in, 298 

Newall & Cook, 234 

New Boston, IIl., 139 

New Hampshire, State of, 10, 11 

New Haven, Conn., telephones in, 
287, 289 

New Jersey, juvenile court inter- 
est, 170 

Newlin, J. T., 36 

New Orleans, La., 86 

Newspapers, as public diaries, 72; 
historical collection of, 277, 280 

Newton, Iowa,: 238 

New Ulm, Minn., 4 

New York, N. Y., 160 

New York, state compared, 308; 
newspapers in, 76; state of, 11, 
14; emigrant from, 242 

New York World, quoted, 291-292 

Ney, John J., 132, 136 

Nierman, (Rev.) ——, 113 

Niobrara, Nebr., 218, 220, 222, 
224, 225, 226, 229, 233 
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oe ai River, 217, 219, 221, 222, 


Noack, —., 293 

Noble, Reuben, letters, 323 
Noel, Adam, 106, 107 
Noel, John, 106, 107 
Noel, Joseph, 106, 107 
Nora Springs, Iowa, 4 
North English, Iowa, 261 
North Hollywood, Calif., 
North Liberty, Iowa, 159 
neste asa Teaen Museum, 
ee oe Bell Telephone Co., 
Northwood, Iowa, 27, 244 

Noyes, (Col.), 191 


325 


O'BRIEN, —., 293 

O'Connor, Patrick, trial of, 4 

Odeboldt, Iowa, 300 

Ogden, D. H., 298 

Ohio, compared to Iowa for emi- 
grant, 141-42; state of, 11 

Oklahoma, Cherokee Strip Run, 
155 


Olean, N. Y., 268 

Oliver, Addison, 135 

Oliver Farm Equipment Co., 75 

Omaha, Nebr., 216, 220, 293, 314; 
cut-off to Niobrara, 229 

Omaha Electric Co., 299 

Oregon, State of, courts of, 9; 
gold discovered in, 214; wagon 
toad interest, 216; wagon roads 
to, 232 

Oregon Trail, 215 

Oregon, University of, 9 

Osage, Iowa, 8, 9; courthouse of, 

Oskaloosa, Iowa, 325; telephones 
in, 290-291, 299, 301 

Oskaloosa College, 264 

Oskaloosa Herald, quoted, 291 

Oslund, Jerome R., 251 

Ottumwa, Iowa, telephones in, 
290, 299 

Oxford, Iowa, 159 


PatMer; Arthur S., 250 

Parker, (Miss), Jessie, 238; re- 
marks, 243 

Parker, South Dakota, 301 

Parks, E. R. Harlan’s interest in, 
278 

Parkersburg, Iowa, 11, 14, 325, 326 

Parr, Charles H., obituary of, 75 

Parrott, Matt, 281 
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Parsons, James M., 159 

Parvin, T. S., 

Patterson, J. B., editor of Black 
Hawk's biography, 96; letter to 
A. LeClaire, 97 

Patterson, John G., 13, 17, 19 

Passenger pigeon, shooting of, 
189, 198 

Patchin, (Mrs.) . 167 

Peak, (Mrs.) George, 166 

Pelamorgues, (Father), Jean A., 
106, 113, 114 

Pembina, Dakota Terr., 217 

Pennsylvania, juvenile delin- 
quency work in, 168-170; state 
of, 11 

Penn Yan, New York, 189 

oe Ill, 83, 84; attack on, 81, 

Perhapaho, Sauk Indian, 90 

Perkins, George D., 274, 275 

Perrin vs. Griffith, 8 

Perry, J. U., 19 

Perry, Iowa, 75, 301 

Pershing, (Gen.) J. J., 160 

Peterson, Henry K., 62, 238, 244, 
250; remarks, 58, 59; report by, 
67 


Phelps, Chas. H., 132, 134 

Phi Delta Phi., law fraternity, 9 

Philadelphia, Penn., 164, 289; edu- 
cational philanthropies, 146; ju- 
venile work in, 168-70 

Philippine Islands, 160 

Photographs, historical use of, 65, 
153 

Pickering, W. E., 20 

Pierce, Franklin, 258 

Piney Woods Institute, 155 

Pioneer Bench & Bar of the 12th 
Judicial District of Iowa, by 
Remley J. Glass, 3-34 

Pioneer Lawmakers Assoc., forma- 
tion of, 272-275; support of His- 
torical Dept., 272, 273 

Pittman, E. F., movies by, 324 

Plummer, H. C., 250 

Poindexter, D. W., 13, 19 

Poisal, (Mr.), —, anecdote, 32 

Polk County 26, 159; circuit court 
in, 131; juvenile court interest 
in 161-188 passim 

Ponca City, Okla., 155 

Poor, B. W., 136 

Pope, (Maj. Gen.), 220-221, 231 

Pope & Billaus, 290 

Popejoy, Iowa, 74 
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Portages des Sioux, 81, 82, 83, 86, 


88 

Porter, John, 19, 26, 27 

Portsmouth, Iowa, 74 

Pottawattamie County, at confer- 
ence, 57; Historical Society, 58 

- Potter, Ham, 195 

Powder River, 217, 227, 228 

Powell, (Mr.) —, 144, 145 

Power, John C., 134 

Powers, Edward, 103 

Poweshiek, Indian village of, 100 

Poweshiek County, LeClaire lands 
giant Lz 

Poyneer, Fred J., 189 

Poyneer, George E., The lowa 
Game Book of, 189-212; portrait, 
£206 

Prairie du Chien, Wis., 84, 95; see 
also Fort Shelby 

Prairie Farmer, The, 263 

Prairie fires, 139 

Prairie La Porte, see Guittenburg, 

PrathoHe ©), 17 

Pratte, Rosamond, 144 

Preemption law, 142 

Prentice, 

Prettyman & Burroughs, 
ants, 112, 115 

Price, W. J., 249 

Pritchard, C. D., 18 

Produce business, see Hanford, A. 


167, 175 


merch- 


S. 
Prouty, (Mrs.) S. F., 
Pruit, A., 251 
Pruitt, O. J., 58, 244 
Public Archives, editorial, 69-72 
Public utilities, compared, 288 
Public Works Administration, 314 
Purcell, Edward M., 263 
Purcell, Katherine H., 263 
Purcell, Wm. Edward, obituary of, 
263-264 
Purdy, —, 210, 212 
Putnam, Chas. E., 115 


Quarton, Charlotte G., 264 
Quarton, William B., obituary of, 
264 


Quarton, Wm. B., Sr., 264 
Quebec, province of, 80 
Quick, Herbert, 17 
Quigley, Iola, gift of, 323 
Quincy, Ill., 84 


Racine, Wis., 263 


Radio, stations, KDKA, KFEQ, KFT, 


KRNT, KSO, NAJ, WHKC, WLW, 


WOI, 309-315 passim; KMA, 73; 
use of telephone, 306 

Radio Corp. of America Mfg. Co., 
312, 314 

Radio Pioneer, WOI-Ames, 1923- 
1940, A, by A. G. Woolfries, 309- 
315 


Railroads, first appearance in 
Iowa, 110-111 

Rainbow Division, Veterans of, 
films of, 281, 282 

Rambo, N. M., 104 

Randle, (Rev.) Barton, 36 

Red River of the North, 217 

Red Oak, Iowa, telephones in, 299 

Reece, Maynard F., appointment 
of, 152-53; painting by, 324: 
movies by, 324 

Reed, Carl, appointment by Alli- 
son, 122 

Reed, (Rev.) Henry W., 41 

Reiniger, —, —, 17 

Reiniger, Card & A hei 7 

Reiniger, G. C., 13 

Reiniger, Robt. fet 1m DUAL Aste 

Remey, Chas. M., gifts of, 281 

Republican pata 159; see Alli- 
son, Wm. 

Reque, Hse S. S.; 244, 251, 317 


Reynolds, John A., tewnsite. part- 
ner, 95 

Rhode, Halla M., 280 

Rice, Orson, 15 

Rice Slough, 193 

Riceville, lowa, 124 

Richman, DeWitt, C., 136 

Richmond, Iowa, 49 

Ring, Harriett A., 160 

Ring, Herbert C., obituary of, 160 

Ring, Richard C., 160 

Ringgold County Historical: So- 
ciety, 63 

Ripley, A. C., 18 

tad (Prof.) Chas. J., remarks 
° , 

Roads, hard surface fight, 75. 

Roberts, D. R., 2 

Roberts, Geo. E., 281 

Robinson, Gifford L., quoted, 175 

Rockingham, Iowa, 103, 104; court 
house fight, 108-09 

Rock Island, Ill., 106, 110, 290; 
Indian post at, 89 

Rock Island Banner, noted, 148 

Rock River, 84 

Rockwell, R. J., 312 

Rockwell, Iowa, 261 
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Rockwell City, Iowa, 302 

Rocky Mountain News, 179 
Roosevelt, Alice, 124 

Roosevelt, (Pres.) T. R., 158 
Rorer, David, 74 

Rose, S. L., 136 

Rosecrans, M. P., 18 

pe (Prof.) Earle D., remarks of, 


Ross, (Dr.) Wm. R., religious ac- 
tivities, 43-44 

Roszell, (Judge), —, 22 

Roszell, C. A. L., 15 

Rouse, John, 227 

Roy, Patrice, 86, 88 

Roy, Victoire Blondeau, 86, 88 

Ruddick, George W.., 8, 14, 16, 132, 
136; sketch of, 9 

Rude, Ena Balantyne, 75 

Rude, Perry C., obituary of, 75 

Rude, Perry C. Sr., 75 

Rule, Duncan, 16; anecdote, 30, 
31, 32 

Runkle, Fred C., 249 

Russell, Chas. Edw., obituary of, 

Russell, Edw., 75 

Russell, Lydia. 75 


Sac City, lowa, 244 

Sager, E. A., 14 

St. Amant, Andre, 86, 88 

St. Antoine, Canada, 80 

St. Charles, Mo., 82 

St. Cloud, Minn., 
center, 217 

St. John, R. T., quoted, 124 

St. Johnsbury Academy, Vt., 75 

St. Joseph, Mich., 80 

St. Joseph, Mo., radio station, 311 

St. Louis, Mo., 80, 83, 84, 85; In- 
dian trade, 86 

St. Louis, University of, 85 

St. Mary’s Landing, Mo., 142, 145 

St. Paul, Minn., 38; wagon road 
center, 216, 217, 230, 236 

St. Vrain, Felix, Indian agent, 
91, 92, 93, 94 

Ste. Genevieve, Mo., 144 

Salt Lake City, Utah, 228, 229, 234 

Samberson, Samuel S., letter to L. 
Summers, 147-149 

Samuelson, Agnes, tribute to F. L. 
Mahannah, 260-62 

San Fernando Valley Times, 
North Hollywood, Cal., 325 

Sargent, Cook Co., bankers, 112 

Sauk & Fox war, 1832, 93-95 


wagon road 
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Sauvagesse, Marie, 80, 81, 86 

Savar, Louis, contract with A. Le- 
Claire, 101 

Savoy, Lewis, see Savar, Louis 

Sawyer, (Mr.) —, 19 

Sawyer, Wm., H., 19 

Sawyers, James A., wagon road 
expeditions of, 213-237 | 

Schmidt, Mrs. L. B., 317 

Schoff, Mrs. Frederick A., 164, 180, 
quoted, 168-170,177 

Scott, Dred, 101 

Scott, Willson Alexander, 154 

Scott, Winfield. 95, 105 

Scott County, court house fight, 
108-109 

Scovel, N. W., 15 

Scranton, Iowa, 300 

Seaman, Emma C., 264 

oy Halleck W., obituary of, 

Seaman, Richard S., 264 

Securing the Juvenile Court Law 
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